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This publication will endeavor to give voice to scientific findings and 
reasoned opinions as well as to practical programs integrally related to the bet- 
terment of human living. It will seek to contribute to social integration—that 
condition of growth in unity and harmony by which our adolescent humanity 
may consciously progress to full maturity. It will reflect no racial bias but 
rather testify to the truth that all men are of one race—that which we call 
human. 

We invite contributions to its pages. The sponsors of the Journal of 
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tributors. 
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Frontispiece 


MODERN CIVILIZATION is in the stage of economic barbarism. It is 
concerned more with the world and its power than with the soul and 
its perfection. It asks us to make the best of the business in hand, 
for first and final principles are beyond our ken. It is an endless, 
anxious striving to perfect the extreme forms of existence, to exploit 
the economic potentialities of the earth, to spread far and wide 
material well-being and master the forces of nature for the ends of 
man. We have the assertion of mind over life and matter and not yet 
of spirit over mind, life, and body. To control life and body we have 
understood their processes and possibilities. In the first triumphs of 
scientific progress it tended to cast aside philosophy, despise thought, 
and almost succeeded in slaying religion. Though we are more learned 
and scientific than our ancestors, we cannot say that we are less brutal 
and more humane. Our education has not freed us from intellectual 
bondage. It stimulates the mind without satisfying it. We read poetry, 
devour fiction, and attend the movies; and think we are cultured. Our 
rationality is a pretence. We use our reason to bolster up our instincts. 
We invent excuses for what we want to do and set forth arguments for 
what we want to believe. We have great faith in ‘going about doing 
good,’ though it is more ‘going about’ than ‘doing good.’ We live out- 
wardly, talking glibly about the ideals of humanity and mouthing cur- 
rent phrases, though we are impervious to ideals and innocent of discip- 
line. We are not very different from the old foolish, impulsive, credu- 
lous individuals capable of supreme heroism on occasions and incredible 
cruelties more often. Man, the combative animal, is still untamed. Eco- 
nomic success is our highest ideal, and almost all our wars are due to 
economic causes. Economics is our religion. Empire is big business. We 
wage wars to increase our trade, extend our territories and acquire colo- 
nies. For the sake of business and markets, we sacrifice our intellectual 
freedom as it may produce doubt, our emotional sympathy for it may 
impair our efficiency in the exploitation of labouring-classes and govern- 
ment of backward races, and our imagination as it may interfere with 
firmness. Our civilization is a conquering one based on the rivalries of 
individuals and races, the glory of combat and the joy of victory. It is 
compounded of speed and daring, adventure and excitement, eager 
activity and headstrong tumult. But its desire is unappeasable and it is 
fated never to be satisfied. 


—S. RADHAKRISHNAN 
Kalki—The Future of Civilization. 


By permission of Hind Kitabs Ltd., Bombay, India. 
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Keynotes 


Thinkers and teachers in India are characterized by an intuitive 
power that transcends intellectual grasp alone. What they trans- 
mit to us may have messianic significance. For those who realize 
the need for spiritual insight by which our tottering civilization 
may regain its balance Swami Madhavtirtha’s ‘Reconstruction of 
Society’’ may be of especial interest and value. He pleads for “a re- 
ligion of humanity . . . the clear recognition by man in all his 
thought and life of a single soul in humanity of which each man 
and each people is an incarnation and soul-form, and an ascension 
of man beyond the principle of ego. .. .” 


If Dr. Nathan A. Scott’s essay “Religious Implications in the 
Humanities” seems too highly academic to the casual reader who 
seeks one-syllable thought as well as one-syllable language, be it 
said that even for such it is timely. With increasing waves of ma- 
terialism and secularism threatening to engulf us it is encourag- 
ing to hear above the roar any voice that argues for ‘‘an ethics 
heightened, enkindled, lit up by feeling” . . .; that affirms ‘‘the 
imaginative or intuitive use of reason.” Dr. Scott thinks that a reci- 
procity of contribution should exist between higher education and 
religion: each can and should enrich the other. He suggests that 
liberal learning may serve the significant function of contributing 
strength to religion. Since religion relates itself to the higher 
reaches of the human spirit and liberal learning aims to culture the 
higher aspects of man’s thought and feeling, it is well that the two 
meet on some high level of understanding. If the pertinency of 
Dr. Scott’s discourse to human relations seems somewhat removeu, 
be it remembered that thought must father action if action is to be 
effectual. 





In an interesting article ‘Culture and Democracy in Japan” 
Hugh H. and Mabel M. Smythe present a convincing statement as 
to the likely fate of democracy—a la U. $.A.—in Japan. Through 
exposition of the Japanese personality, a review of the influence of 
the mores of the people and an analysis of the aims and nature of 
their education, the writers lead us to what seems to be the natural 
conclusion of the matter: that Nipponese culture is due for a 
change—much of it is out-moded; progress is being achieved; de- 
mocracy may eventually thrive; but this brand of democracy must 
of necessity be that which best expresses and serves the people of 


Japan. 
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This informative article is of especial value because it represents 
research of the most valuable kind—data gathered by firsthand 
contact with problematic conditions. 


To formulate theoretical ways of solving problematic situa- 
tions without having ever actually contacted the personalities and 
conditions that create those problematic situations is not a very dif- 
ficult thing to do. When one speaks out of personal experience his 
suggestions and programs have much more weight with those 
who are seeking for solutions. 

M. A. F. Ritchie in “Working Together to Prepare Better Citi- 
zens’ speaks out his life and work in the deep South where he 
achieved constructive results in intergroup understanding and co- 
operation because of his sincerity and wise leadership. To the 
N. E. A.—America’s great body of teachers—he throws down 
President Eisenhower's gauntlet: “ .. . whatever America hopes to 
bring to pass in the world must first come to pass in the heart of 
America.” He then identifies this great body of teachers with 
“the heart of America” and points out their task. 


“To an extent characteristic of no other institution save that of 
the state itself the school has power to modify the social order.” 
This thought of John Dewey's constitutes the sanction for Essie 
K. Payne’s essay ‘Nurturing Ethical Growth in College.” The 
author wastes no time in arguing the present-day desert in ethical 
behavior and the causative factors that are contributing to this 
aridity. What the college can do to make up for the deficit of 
responsibility in other social institutions as well as realize its 
ptime purpose of being is the theme that the writer treats. The 
college audience might do well to look with Mrs. Payne beyond 
subjects to values that inspire the humanitarian point of view, and 
to consider ways and means of nurturing these values in college 
students. 





In this issue of the Journal the Editors of the Special Sections 
resume their usual place—relinquished in the last issue to pro- 
vide space for Ralph T. Templin’s symposium on the status of 
Puerto Rico. They spead a fare attractive to varied reading 
appetites. 

—A.O’'H. W. 





The Re-Construction of Society 
SWAMI MADHAVTIRTHA 


The principle of individualism is the liberty of the human being 
regarded as a separate existence to develop himself and fulfill his life, 
satisfy his mental tendencies, emotional and vital needs and physical 
being according to his own desire governed by his reason; it admits 
no other limit to this right and this liberty except the obligation to 
repect the same individual liberty and right in others. The balance of 
this liberty and this obligation is the principle which the individualistic 
age has adopted in its remodelling of society; it adopts in effect a har- 
mony of compromises between rights and duties, liberty and law, permis- 
sions and restraits as a scheme of both the personal life and the life of 
society. With the increase in populations, lives of different nations were 
created. The same principle applied to the lives of nations. Liberty of a 
nation also means a mutual respect for each other's freedom as the 
proper conduct of nations to one another. Each nation has the inherent 
right to manage its own affairs freely or if it wills to mismanage them 
freely and not to be interfered with in its rights and liberties so long as 
it does not interfere with the rights and liberties of other nations. As a 
matter of fact, the egoism of individual and nation does not wisn to 
abide within these limits and therefore the social law of the nation has 
been called in to enforce the violated principle as between man and 
man, it is also sought to develop international law in the same object. 
This has resulted in the declaration of the universal human rights by 
the United Nations Organization. The growth of social science has 
created new ideas and tendencies; on one side an exaggerated individ- 
ualism, on the other the quite opposite ideal of collectivism. The root of 
all living is a struggle to take the best advantage of the environment for 
self-preservation, self-fulfillment, self-aggrandizement. The effect of 
the material civilization has been that several individuals and nations 
are seeking a right not merely by utilizing others but even at the 
expense of others. The modern average individual wants to become 
strong, powerful, and wants his full measure of sensual enjoyment. The 
modern social science has also discovered that nature wants to pre- 
serve not only the individual but also the type and that in her scale of 
values, the pack, the herd, the hive, or swarm takes precedence over the 
individual animal or insect, and similarly the human group over the 
individual human being. This is a Western idea based on the theory 
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of evoluton. From the viewpoint of the Indian social philosophy and 
Dharma, individual culture received greater attention because society 
or nation cannot be perfect unless the individuals composing the so- 
ciety or nation become perfect. If individuals have to follow social 
and national laws and if they have no choice of their own, they will 
have no freedom and the nation will not make any progress. 

In the evolution of nature, we deal with the interaction of unconscious 
blind forces. A cultural history shows the activity of man in pursuit of 
ends. In human behavior we desire ideas, we will ends, although the 
effects are not always what we intend. Culture means interpretation and 
selection. The present economic order is unjust not because it makes 
men unhappy but because it makes them inhuman. While the economic 
structure is important, it is not the sole reality of society. Men want 
to marry, to have children, they want to be famous, some want a Divine 
life also. The latter live a simple life and are not a burden on the 
society. But the former have to depend on the society or nation for 
their wants and to that extent they will have less freedom. 

Objectivism proceeding by the analytical reason takes an external and 
mechanical view of the problems of life. Therefore a state or a nation 
is also viewed in modern political thought as an entity in itself, as if 
it were something apart from its individuals, something which has the 
right to impose itself on them and control them in the interest of the 
nation. This means a mechanical process of management and ordering. 
Subjectivism proceeds from within the individual and regards every- 
thing from the point of view of a containing and developing self- 
consciousness. The law here is within ourselves—life a self-creating 
growth and development of that which we are potentially and hold 
within ourselves. The subjective process leads to self-realization. The 
whole impulse of subjectivism is to realize the self, to live in the self 
and to see the self. In short, the ideal of human existence personal 
and social should be its progressive transformation into a conscious 
outflowing of the joy, power, love, light and beauty of the spirit. 

When the population increases, the objective viewpoint takes the 
lead; a man sees many and does not see the root of many. He develops 
a vision of many, his life is formed by the vision of many and he be- 
comes a multiple person. Then he does not get a chance to go within 
his spirit and he does not get true happiness of the soul. In the ob- 
jective vision, a man does not feel happy unless others are happy. This 
is the result of objective thinking. He wants the whole race to move 
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toward some kind of perfection. But this is not possible. All seeds 
are not equally good for germination. The idea of collective growth 
has grown with the rise of population. The idea has given rise to 
socialism, nationalism, humanism and so on. This idea has been im- 
ported from the West by many Indian political and social leaders. They 
consider that it is the best idea to meet the needs of the growing popu- 
lation of India. 

The Indian social philosophy on the cther hand likes the subjective 
idea; it wants to develop the individual vision and make it spiritually 
perfect. But it is difficult to maintain the subjective tone in the Indian 
society when the population increases. For developing the subjective 
life, we have created the Varnashrama Dharma. Varna Dharma is 
organized for creating good human seeds in the society and Ashrama 
Dharma is meant for individual progress towards his spiritual fulfill- 
ment. But the Varnashrama Dharma cannot work when the population 
increases. When a father has many children, all of them cannot continue 
the work of their father; they have to engage themselves in different 
occupations to maintain themselves. The first necessity, therefore, for 
any higher culture and for reconstruction of society on better lines 
is to control the population and give them integral education. It is 
not possible to give sufficient attention to individual improvement 
without control of population. A man is not a brick in the mansion of 
collectivity. No state or legislator or reformer can help a man towards 
a divine perfection. Salvation is not mechanical. He must assert him- 
self towards his own divine freedom by renouncing sensual pleasures. 
It is true that the life of an individual is useful for the world and for 
his nation, but he can help them by his life and growth only in pro- 
portion as he can be more and more freely and widely himself. State 
controls and state laws sometimes become tyrants of the human soul. 
Their true purpose is to be its instruments and servants and when 
their use is over, they have to be rejected. The liberty claimed by the 
struggling human mind for its individual freedom is not merely ego- 
istic challenge or revolt, but the divine instinct within, the law 
of the self, its claim to have room, and the one primary condition 
for its natural self-unfolding. 

As an individual has to depend on the society for the maintenance 
of his body and fulfillment of some of his desires, he has to group him- 
self in sects, communities, classes, associations whose life he helps and 
whose life he enriches. By helping the national life, he helps the total 
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environment or group but he must acquire the tendency to transcend 
his enviromnent and his group. The group stands between a man and 
his divinity. The group or the nation, like the individual, has a right 
to be itself and must resist domination by other nations. It has to assert 
this right for the benefit of its subjects. But the nation, like the indi- 
vidual, should not shut itself up in dogmas, prejudices, limitations, im- 
perfections in the form and mould of its past or present achievements 
and should not refuse mental or physical commerce and interchange 
or spiritual mingling with the rest of the world. As the individual 
lives by the life of other individuals, so does the nation by the life 
of other nations. As the free development of individuals from within 
is of community, so the free development of the community or nation 
from within is the best condition for the growth of mankind. But 
many modern democratic nations, like to follow a sensate culture and 
are unable to prevent war. The violation of solemn political treaties 
is taking place and the violation of solemn marriage vows through 
desertion and divorce has grown rapidly. And so it is in the field 
of all other norms, values and contracts. The roots of the fail- 
ure are due to serious mistakes in culture. Under the existing social 
and cultural conditions, including the egoism of contemporary indi- 
viduals and groups, it is hardly possible to organize freely real world 
government. Even if a world government is formed there will be 
civil wars, if the culture is defective. Wars and revolutions occur also 
in times of economic prosperity if the culture is defective. Our school 
education is mostly disintegrative and contains within itself many a 
destructive element. It does not make for a noble character. For higher 
culture, there must be teachers having higher culture. The bulk of the 
movies and talkies are mainly negative and debasing; they encourage 
crime, insanity and vulgarity. Their characters are mainly criminals, 
mistresses, prostitutes, sexual perverts, hypocrites and the like. Such 
an art cannot create a noble and peaceful humanity. It tends on the 
contrary to intensify human demoralization and conflicts. Genuine 
life of the humanity. But he should not be limited by any of these 
groupings. Man is not merely a merchant, lawyer, warrior, scholar, 
artist, cultivator, artisan, not merely a politician, nor can he be limited 
by his nationality or race. If a part of himself belongs to the nation, 
by another part he exceeds the nation or even the humanity. His 
self is identical with the Divinity which is greater than humanity. 
Modern man has a tendency to self-limitation and subjection to his 
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freedom of thought and of the press is a great boon when it is not 
abused. If it is abused this very freedom becomes a vicious war-breeding 
force. Truth deformed into error is the same with the community 
as with the individual. 

The human race does not possess its soul except in the vision and 
self-experience of the few in whose footsteps the race is unable to 
follow though it may adore them as seers, saints or prophets. The 
majority are subject to many kinds of inertia, they are servants of rigid 
customs, they are subject to rage and fear, they are unable to think and 
act for themselves, incapable of true freedom, subject to vital and 
physical impulses. Civilization cannot be safe, if the majority are 
subject to mass ignorance. Commercialism is still the heart of modern 
civilization, sensational activism is still its driving force. Modern man 
has a thirst for general information of all kinds which he does not 
always care or does not like to co-ordinate or assimilate. It is a prison 
which the human soul has to break. 

The Western philosophers think that we cannot change men unless : 
we change society; the Eastern philosophers think that we cannot 
change society unless we change men. While looking over the recent 
history, we find the Eastern nations are following Western methods and 
many good thinkers nowadays consider that it is not the consciousness 
of men that determines their existence but on the contrary their social 
existence determines their consciousness. They think that when the 
circumstances will change, individuals will change also. Freedom is 
one of those words which it is easy to use but difficult to define. There 
is a political freedom, an economical freedom, freedom from the tyranny 
of a class or a dictator; there is legal freedom, social freedom, etc. 
All these are means and not ends in themselves. The end is the reali- 
zation of the human spirit. Therefore Indian psychology gives its 
attention directly to the spiritual freedom which is ultimate and abso- 
lute. 

It is said in the Mahabharata that . . . for protecting a soul or 
spirit even the interest of the whole earth may be abandoned. 

This is the correct procedure for the human development. Jesus 
said, “For what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world 
but lose his own soul ?” 

Socrates also said, “Are you not ashamed of setting your heart on 
wealth and honours while you have no care for wisdom and truth 
and making your soul better?” 
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No individual in organized society can be completely free. Civiliza- 
tion consists in giving up less valuable for more valuable freedoms. 
Freedom of mind and spirit is the supreme freedom which can be 
accorded to all without injury to any and for the good of all. The 
state exists and is responsible for the life of the individuals. But 
different nations have different objectives and everyone believes that 
the whole world will be happy only according to its own formula of 
life. Humanity has to contrive continually some harmony between 
the various elements of its being, physical, vitalistic, practical, dynamic, 
aesthetic, emotional, ethical and intellectual, but each of them has 
again to arrive at some other of its own separate materials. In his 
ethics man is divided by different moral tendencies—justice and charity, 
self-help and self-abnegation, the tendencies of strength and the ten- 
dencies of love, the moral rule of activism and the moral rule of 
quietism. His emotions are necessary for his development and their 
indulgence essential to the outflowering of his rich humanity, yet he 
is constantly called upon to coerce and deny them, nor is there any 
sure rule to guide him in many kinds of perplexities. Therefore, there 
is always a need for a right kind of master. There are various kinds 
of political and social theories and adventures, awaiting him, and all 
these correspond to some truth of his social being, some need of his 
complete social nature. Mankind works out these difficulties under 
the stress of the spirit within it by throwing out a constant variation 
of types, types of character and temperament, types of practical activity, 
policy, society, ethical order, intellectual system which vary from the 
pure to the mixed, from the simple harmony to the complete, and 
each type comprises so many experiments of individual and collective 
self-formation in the light of a progressive and increasing knowledge. 
Each type has to be broken in turn to give way to a new type and 
each combination has to give way to the possibility of a new combi- 
nation. Ordinary man accepts some current formulation conventionally 
as if it were an absolute law and truth but it breaks when the goal 
of more perfect happiness comes within view. 

The intelligence of men very often becomes partial and passionate 
and makes itself the servant of something other than the pure truth. 
It is the same with science. Science pursuing its cold and even way has 
made discoveries which have served on one side a practical humanita- 
rianism, on the other supplied monstrous weapons to egoism and mu- 
tual destruction. It has drawn mankind together and given it a new 
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hope, and at the same time crushed it with the burden of a monstrous 
commercialism, 

The truth is that reason is imperfect. It becomes subject to what it 
studies. It has been used to justify any idea, theory of life, system of 
society or government, ideal of individual or collective action to which 
the will of man attaches itself. 

Everybody thinks that his own reason is right and the reason of 
others who differ from him wrong, and secondly that whatever may be 
the present deficiencies of the human intellect, the collective human 
reason will eventually arrive at purity and be able to found human 
thought and life securely on a clear rational basis entirely satisfying to 
the intelligence. Reason does not support very conflicting views in 
the same individual but in the collective body of men that is its whole 
business. But reason cannot arrive at final truth because it cannot get 
to the root of things nor embrace the totality of their secrets; it deals 
with the finite, the limited aggregate and has no measure for the all 
and the infinite. Nor can reason find for man a perfect life or a per- 
fect society. The root powers of human life, its intimate causes, are 
below irrational and they are above suprarational. Yet, the function 
of reason is to show what soul or spirit cannot be and this is a sufficient 
service of reason. Reason points out also what kind of conduct is al- 
truistic or egoistic and instantly recognizes the sublimity of a given act of 
altruism or the callousness of an observed act of selfishness. In a well- 
ordered society the spirit unfolds itself easily and says to the man, 
“Love you enemies, do good to them that hate you, bless them that 
curse you.” The great ascetics and hermits, true religious leaders and 
mystics perform the functions of the highest altruism through striving 
to achieve the union with God or the Absolute. 

On the ordinary level, we observe persons and groups who profess 
high moral standards but whose moral conduct remains on a low plane. 
A scholar may be thoroughly conversant with all the ethical systems, 
writing excellent treatises on the ethics and yet he may be as egoistic 
as the rank and file. 

For any good reconstruction of society, we must admit that soul is 
the true sovereign and integral fulfillment by the powers of the spirit 
is to be accepted as the ultimate secret of our development. Then the 
instinctive being of man below reason is not the means of attaining 
that high end. There is a superior range of being with its own proper 
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powers, liberated soul-faculties, a spiritual will and knowledge higher 
than the reason and intellect will by which alone entire conscious self- 
fulfillment may become possible to the human being. When the indi- 
vidual spirit unfolds itself, it affects the collective life, only for those 
who are ready to be inspired. The rest of humanity can proceed slowly. 
All the leaves of a tree cannot be changed into flowers and fruits. 


Yet, those who are hoping to bring about an age of Satyayuga’ after 
the present Kaliyuga,’ are confident of a large development of the 
whole spiritual truth of our being in the realization of a spontaneous 
and self-supported spiritual harmony. The spirit may find its unity in 
all divisions and differences. The question is whether that may be an 
individual achievement or a collective transformation. Here is a 
realm at which the intellectual reason gazes with the bewildered eyes 
of a foreigner who hears a language of which the words and spirit 
are unintelligible to him and sees everywhere forms of life and princi- 
ples of thought and action which are absolutely strange to his expe- 
rience. In the modern method of human rights and social improvement, 
the spirit is missed, the inner matter is left out, and for that reason 
even the account of the externals is without real truth and has only an 
apparent correctness. 


Ideal conditions demand a psychological clarity, a moral elevation 
and rectitude to which neither the mass of mankind nor its leaders 
and rulers have yet made any approach. We are passing through a 
period in which the ideal of the individual liberty is destined to an en- 
tire eclipse under the shadow of a state idea if not to a sort of tempor- 
ary death or at least to a long stupor, or coma. The only hope of healthy 
progress, in the view of Sri Aurobindo, lies in a new formulation of 
liberty produced by a new powerful movement spiritual or intellectual 
of the human mind which will reconcile individual liberty with col- 
lective ideal of a communal life and the liberty of the group-unit with 
the newborn necessity of a more united life for the human race. 

For this purpose, there is needed a religion of humanity or an equiva- 
lent sentiment much more powerful, explicit, self-conscious, universal 
in its apt appeal than the nationalist’s religion of a country—the clear 


*In Indian cosmogony Satyayuga is the Age of Truth or true existence. 


* Kaliyuga, the present Age, is the darkest and last of the four Ages of the world 
[ Editor. } 
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recognition by man in all his thought and life of a single soul in hu- 
manity of which each man and each people is an incarnation and soul- 
form; ascension of men beyond the principle of ego, which lives 
by separateness—and yet there must be no destruction of individuality, 
for, without that, man will stagnate; a principle and arrangement of 
the common life which will give free play to individual variation, inter- 
change in diversity, the need of adventure and conquest by which 
the soul of man lives and grows great, and sufhcient means of expres- 
sing all the resultant complex life and growth in a flexible and pro- 
gressive form of human society. 

A spiritual oneness which would create a psychological oneness, not 
dependent on any intellectual or outward uniformity and which would 
compel a oneness of life, not bound up with its mechanical means of 
unification but really always to enrich its secure unity by a free inner 
variation and a freely varied outer self-expression—this would be the 
basis for a higher type of human existence. This, in short, is the view 
of Sri Aurobindo for the reconstruction of humanity. 


Swami Madhavtirtha of Abmedahad Prantij Ry, India has 
served as President of First All Religions Conference of Ahmeda- 
bad and Maha Gujarat Divine Life Society of Surat. He is the 
author of sixty-five philosophical books in Gujarati and ten in 
English. 
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Religious Implications in the Humanities* 
NATHAN A. SCOTT, Jr. 


It is appropriate that those of us who insist upon the study of re- 
ligion being given the honorable place in the academic community 
that it deserves should occasionally remind ourselves not alone of the 
contribution that religion may make to higher education but also of the 
sustenance and reinforcement that liberal learning may give to religion. 
And my impression is that—perhaps because of the polemical situation 
in which we have lived—it has not been our custom to do this in recent 
times. During the past decade there has appeared a whole spate of lit- 
erature that attempts to set forth the reconstructive role that religion 
may play in the life of the modern university; but very rarely in this 
body of literature does one come upon explicit acknowledgement of the 
strength which high religion may draw from that liberal learning of 
which, presumably, our colleges and universities are the main custo- 
dians. So it is, I think, quite proper that the theme of last evening— 
“What Can Religion Contribute to Higher Education ?’’—should, this 
morning, be so inverted as to become “What Can Higher Education 
Contribute to Religion?” 

And, among the many issues that arise with this change of emphasis, 
perhaps the most difficult has to do with the relation of religion to 
what we call ‘the humanities.” The question involves us in perplexity, 
partly, of course, because of our uncertainty as to what this baffling 
term “the humanities” should be taken to mean. In the last century, for 
example, both Huxley and Newman—two gentlemen than whom there 
could be none more at opposite poles—believed that natural science, 
when viewed in the light of its bearing upon the entire economy of hu- 
man knowledge, might be regarded as offering a humane mode of edu- 
cation. Whereas, on the other hand, philosophy which has been tradi- 
tionally regarded as one of the cornerstones of the humanities has been, 
in our Own time, on first one American campus and then another, 
associated by its professional representatives with the social sciences; 
while history which the modern tradition has associated with the social 
sciences is, increasingly, coming to be regarded once again as belonging 





*This essay was read at Cornell College (Iowa) on the occasion of its Conference on 
Religion in Higher Education ievates 1953,) which was held in connection with the 
College's observance of the centennial anniversary of its establishment. 
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amongst the humanities. And one could go on to enumerate other 
instances of such ambiguity which make it difficult to separate humane 
learning from other sorts of learning. 

Professor Ralph Barton Perry, as a result of this incoherence that 
abounds with respect to the meaning of the term “humanities,” some 
years ago was led to make up a definition of his own, and he suggested 
that the term be allowed “to embrace whatever influences conduce to 
freedom,” that is, to “enlightened choice.” ' This definition, admirable 
in many ways as it is, does not, of course, simply by reason of its 
breadth, take us very far: Professor Perry recognized this and alter- 
natively suggested that the humanities, viewed from the standpoint of 
the curriculum, might be regarded as “those studies which inhumane 
teachers cannot completely dehumanize.’” And this is about as good 
a definition as we are likely to find. We know, I think, what those 
studies are: they are, principally, philosophy (not, however, as it is 
practiced today by the logical positivists but as it was practiced by a 
Bergson, an Alexander, a Whitehead), literature and the arts—and lit- 
erature most especially, because “‘literature is the human activity that 
takes the fullest and most precise account of [the] variousness, possi- 
bility, complexity, and difficulty” © that make up the human story. There 
are, of course, dull teachers of literature, and I imagine that most of us 
as students had one or two of them. But however dull they may be, they 
cannot completely destroy their subject, as inhumane teachers of his- 
tory and philosophy and even of religion often succeeded in dehuman- 
izing theirs. So on this present occasion I shall talk as if literature and 


2 


what we call “the humanities” were one and the same thing, though 
we shall, all of us, recognize full well that that is not quite the case. 
And within the terms of this perspective upon our theme, it is the 
figure of Matthew Arnold that, almost inevitably, appears to be our nec- 
essary starting point for an assessment of the relation of religion te the 
humanities in our period. Arnold does not in a sense, of course, be- 
long to our period, for ours is what Mr. W. H. Auden has called “the 
age of anxiety,” and the Victorians, even in their most thoughtful mo- 
ments, were never quite as anxious as is our generation about what we 
have come to call ‘the human situation.” But, in a deeper sense, Ar- 





* Ralph Barton Perry, “A Definition of the Humanities,” The Meaning of the Humanities, 
ed. Theodore M. Greene (Princeton, 1938), p. 4. 


* [bid., p. 338. 
* Lionel Trilling, The Liberal Imagination (New York, 1950), p. xv. 
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nold’s legacy continues to be a vital element of our culture, and it is 
from him that one whole aspect of our present climate of opinion must 
be regarded as having taken its origin. For it is with Arnoid that the 
feeling arose that for our age the great choice might no longer be a 
choice between religion and science but between science and the hv- 
manities, or rather what in Arnold’s vocabulary is called Poetry. He 
was, of course, a legatee of the nineteenth-century insurgence of 
romanticism, and, in the paeans that he delivered before the altar of 
Poetry, he was but the spokesman for the many voices of his time whose 
accent formed a minor and dissenting note amidst the ever-growing 
scientism of the century. Yet we find ourselves today going back to 
Arnold with very much greater frequency than we go back to Carlyle or 
to Huxley or to Spencer because we feel that his problem is still essen- 
tially ours. And in this I believe our common feeling is proper, it was 
upon Arnold that the necessity of defending the life of the imagination 
against the imperialistic claims of modern positivistic science registered 
with perhaps a greater urgency than upon any of his contemporaries. 
The fundamental issue, in other words, that stirred his thought into 
movement continues to be the central issue of modern culture. And it is 
in this sense that he remains an exemplary figure in our intellectual life 
—but only in this sense, however, for his final dispocition of the prob- 
lem that was his and that still is ours hardly seems today at all adequate. 


In the Preface to God and the Bible, which appeared in 1875, Arnold 
remarked: ‘‘At the present moment two things about the Christian re- 
ligion must surely be clear to anybody with eyes in his head. One is, 
that men cannot do without it; the other, that they cannot do with it as 
it is." And these lines sum up very largely his fundamental religious 
position which grew out of his conviction that modern “scientific” 
criticism had demolished the theological foundations of traditional 
Christianity and that ‘‘a spirit of sober piety” could only be preserved 
by such a frank acknowledgement of this as would issue in the effort 
to secure some more invulnerable support for religion than the old 
myths and dogmas afforded. In the famous essay on “The Study of 
Poetry’ in the second series of Essays in Criticism he declared: 


There is not a creed which is not shaken, not an accredited dogma which is 
not shown to be questionable, not a received tradition which does not threaten 
to dissolve. Our religion has materialized itself in the fact, in the supposed 
fact; it has attached its emotion to the fact, and now the fact is failing it. 


And his conclusion was that the literalism of Protestant bibliolatry 
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must, therefore, be rejected utterly and that the only possible view for 
an intelligent man to take of the miracles and prophecies and dog- 
mas of traditional religion was to regard them as “unconscious poetry’ 
—as language thrown out by ... men... at immense objects which 
deeply engaged their affections and awe . . .; objects concerning which, 
moreover, adequate statement is impossible.” * 

Religion, in Arnold's view, was simply imagination joined with con- 
duct, or, in his famous phrase, “morality touched by emotion.” And, 
moreover, he did not believe it to be the habit of righteousness to use 
the rational language of science in its self-articulation. So, therefore, 
since, as he said, ‘something in us vibrates’’* to the old words and the 
old phrases, he was convinced that the sophistications of a scientific 
age would never completely displace the poetry of religion. To use, 
in other words, the terms of modern positivism, Arnold was saying that 
the language of fact is the language of science and that the language of 
values is the language of poetry. And it was from this standpoint that 
he declared in “The Study of Poetry” that 

More and more mankind will discover that we have to turn to poetry to 
interpret life for us, to console us, to sustain us. Without poetry, our science 
will appear incomplete, and most of what now passes with us for religion and 
philosophy will be replaced by poetry. 

Arnold’s main tactic, then, was to ‘appease the hardheaded modern 
multitude’” by first acknowledging that science had disposed of all the 
falsifications of dogmatic theology and then insisting that the heart of 
religion yet remained untouched, since true religion is simply “‘ethics 
heightened, enkindled, lit up by feeling,”’ and expressed in poetry. He 
was not, however, an a priorist in ethics, for he believed that that in 
us which is really natural is truly good, and that the natural and the 
good are only to be discovered in experience, by empirical trial and 
human judgment. So that finally, since the concept of experfence was 
focal for both science and axiology, it became for him the common 
ground on which science and poetry met. Poetry, being patently a con- 
struct of the imagination and therefore not requiring the kind of 
scientific confirmation required by religion, had become the main ve- 
hicle for values and a surrogate for religion. And in the process it had 
also become, as Mr. Allen Tate has said, a kind of “descriptive science,” 





“Matthew Arnold, St. Paul and Protestanism (New York, 1924), p. 213. 
* Ibid., p. 218. be 
* Basil Willey, Nineteenth Century Studies (London, 1949), p. 279. 
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dealing, that is, with that level of experience that is “touched with 
emotion." Its future, said Arnold, was “immense.” 

Now I trust that the irony that Arnold’s career represents is plain. 
For, apart from his whole confusion of poetic and religious experience, 
it consists in this—that, though setting out to defend the imagination, 
at least in its aesthetic phase, against the corrosive criticisms of modern 
science, he ends by giving the whole case away, since poetry in his 
program becomes what it was for the eighteenth century, a rhetorical 
vehicle of ideas, and ideas whose validity, it seems, must be determined 
by the canons of science. The function of the poet becomes that of 
dressing out value-propositions in such a way as to touch them with 
emotion, and thus it is that “poetics disappears into rhetoric," the 
poet becoming essentially a propagandist—to be tolerated, as Mr. I. A. 
Richards would once have said, as long as his “pseudo-statements’”’ 
lend some sort of support to, or at least fail to subvert, the “‘certified 
statements’ of scientific discourse. 

This is, of course, a gross oversimplification of Arnold’s position, 
but at least it may indicate the accuracy of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s observa- 
tion of some years ago in his Norton lectures at Harvard that “we are 
still in the Arnold period.” * For when he is juxtaposed to the seman- 
tic positivists of today, we detect a rather striking familial resemblance. 
He is not, to be sure, their grandfather: in the English nineteenth 
century Jeremy Bentham, I suspect, comes nearer to being that. But 
he is perhaps their great-uncle (though even this is not quite right, 
since it suggests an affinity between Arnold and Bentham which is 
misleading), for he released influences that co-operate with all those 
influences that are today most effectively represented by the logical 
positivists who would persuade us that science has contrived a su- 
perior mode of attaining truth and that the end of the poetic imagina- 
tion is not the prehension of truth but the control of man’s volitional 
life. 

For Arnold the scientist's job, as Mr. Allen Tate has said in com- 
menting on this aspect of his thought, was 


exact observation and description of the external world. The poet could give 
us that, and he could add to it exact observation and description of man’s 
inner life, a realm that the positivist would never be so bold as to invade. 





7 Allen Tate, On the Limits of Poetry (New York, 1948), p. 18. 

®Cleanth Brooks, “Metaphor and the Function of Criticism,” Spiritual Problems in Con- 
temporary Literature, ed Stanley R. Hopper (New York, 1952), p. 130. 

*T. S. Eliot, The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism (London, 1933), p. 129. 
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But the poet's advantage was actually twofold. Not only did he have this 
inner field of experiences denied to the scientist, he had a resource which was 
his peculiar and hereditary right—figurative language and the power of rheto- 
ric. 

If the inert fact alone would not move us, gongs diction could make it moving 
by heightening it; for poetry is ‘thought and art in one.” ” 
And the poet's job was to generate values. 


For Mr. I. A. Richards—not the later Richards of Coleridge on Imag- 
ination, but the early Richards of The Meaning of Meaning, Principles 
of Literary criticism, and Science and Poetry, who remains an archetypal 
example of the positivist mind—for Mr. Richards, poetry was consti- 
tuted of “pseudo-statements” whose truth claims cannot successfully 
rival those of the ‘‘certified scientific statements” of technical discourse. 
And yet Mr. Richards, in Arnoldian accents, declared in his little book 
Science and Poetry, which appeared in 1926, that poetry “is capable of 
saving us,” because, he argued, it orders the mind by releasing our 
impulses and equipping us with “relevant responses’ to our environ- 
ment. Its value, for him as for Arnold, was salvific and medicinal; it 
was a substitute for religion. 

Now it has been the burden of calling into question this whole con- 
fusion that many of the most able literary men of our time have under- 
taken—Allen Tate, Cleanth Brooks, John Crowe Ransom, R. P. Black- 
mur, and the other literary scholars who are today somewhat inappro- 
priately referred to still as ‘the new critics,”” a term which has well-nigh 
become a pejorative with Mr. J. Donald Adams of The New York 
Times, the editors of The Saturday Review and the great horde of Eng- 
lish professors in our colleges and universities ‘who object to any more 
strenuous concern with literature than the assembling of foomotes and 
the culling out of charming little anecdotes about the foibles of au- 
thors." I have not the time to rehearse in any detail at all on this 
occasion the shrewd strategies that these men have adopted by way of 
combating the heresies of modern positivism: I can only say that their 
main effort has been to demonstrate that poetry—and literature gen- 
erally—is, as Mr. Tate has said, “neither religion or social engineer- 
ing.” “ They are, of course, as much aware as the rest of us are of the 
perils and tragedies in the contemporary world, and they have not in- 
tended te suggest any principled disdain for the serious problems of our 
common life. But they have wanted to claim a certain autonomy for 
the imagination. That is to say, they have rejected the positivist defini- 
tions of knowledge and truth, in accordance with which knowledge and 





* Allen Tate, op. cit., p. 17. 


™ Cleanth Brooks, op. cit., p. 130. 
* Allen Tate, op. cit., p. Xi. 
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truth are limited to the experimentally verifiable and the language of 


poetic vision is regarded as a kind of important nonsense that per- 
forms a religious function. And they have gone on to argue for a pluri- 
modal theory of truth and a plurimodal theory of language. They have, 
in other words, rejected the contemporary habit of dividing up the 
functions of language between the “referential” and the “emotive,” 
maintaining that language also has what Mrs. Langer has called a “‘pre- 
sentational’’ mode” and that this is the mode of poetry whose function 


is not to be the handmaiden of any doctrine at all—ethical, religious, 
or political—but is to present through its characteristic instrument of 
metaphor those prehensions of the world that are not otherwise ex- 
pressible. 

Now I believe that the discriminations that recent criticism has tried 
to establish between science and art and religion have served not only 
to rehabilitate art, and the humanities generally, but also religion inso- 


far as they have confronted us again with modes of grasping reality 
other than those sanctioned by the procedures of scientific positivism. 


There is, of course, a most powerful philosophical party today (whose 
platform is variously called Logical Analysis, Scientific Empiricism, or, 
more usually, Logical Positivism) which announces that language per- 


forms two functions: Professor Rudolf Carnap, one of the chief spokes- 
men for the movement, calls them the “representative” and the “ex- 


pressive.” “ Language, we are told, performs a “representative function 
when it designates a state of affairs whose existence and character can 
be empirically determined; and it performs an “expressive” function 
when it is used simply to express our feelings and our moods and our 
dispositions toward action. The “representative” or ‘‘referential"’ use 
of language, it is held, is that which characterizes scientific discourse, 
and the “expressive” or “emotive” use of language is that which char- 
acterizes poetic and religious utterance. The difference is that the one 
presents us with verifiable objectivity and therefore makes sense, while 
the other presents us with private subjectivity and is, therefore, con- 
sidered from the standpoint of its capacity to convey truth, very much 
like laughter or any other emotional ejaculation: the emotive use of 
language, we are told, simply expresses emotional or volitional dis- 
positions but does not deal with matters of fact. Poetry, in other words, 
if it is to have any connection with truth at all, must be regarded as a 





“Vide Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key (New York, 1948), Chap. IV. 
“Rudolf Carnap, Philosophy and Logical Syntax (London, 1935), pp. 27-28. 
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kind of translucent gilding by which a hard core of rational discourse 
may be surrounded either for rhetorical or for pleasure-giving purposes. 
And religion will probably be regarded along the lines that Freud laid 
down for its study. 

This whole view of the matter, in the extreme parochialism of its con- 
cepts of knowledge and truth and in its refusal to accord any real se- 
riousness either to poetry and the arts or to religion, is, obviously, one 
which subverts the very structural principle of the imagination and 
creates all those false dilemmas which have riven the modern mind. 
“We get, on the one hand, mechanized nature, amenable to scientific 
description, and we get on the other, the realm of judgment and value, 
private and unverifiable. It is the spirit that runs through our Western 
civilization. It is indeed the breach which the scientists themselves, now 
alarmed at the state of our culture, are appealing to the humanities to 
heal.” And it is precisely this job that many of the most able students 


of literature in our period have undertaken. This has, indeed, been by 


chief reason for discussing the contribution that may be made to religion 
by the humanities so largely in terms of the issues of modern literary 


criticism. For recent criticism, in rejecting the concept of literature that 


modern positivist theories of language and meaning advance, has done 
more to vindicate the imagination in a sceptical and scientific age than 
perhaps has been done in any other area of humanistic study; and in this 
it has rendered a service to religion with which one wishes the spokes- 
men for the religious community were more largely acquainted. 

The form which this defense of the imagination has taken has been 


an intense study of the nature of metaphor and myth and symbol. 
These are, of course, issues with which the religious thinker must him- 
self be deeply concerned, and I wish that I had the time to discuss at 
some length the immensely fruitful vein in recent literary criticism that 
religious thought must some day mine in coming to terms with the 
whole question of the distinctive nature of religious myth and symbol- 
ism. Both poetry and religion, it is clear, employ what Professor Urban, 
following Flanders Dunbar," has called the “insight” symbol which 
does not simply make more concrete realities that might really be quite 
satisfactorily grasped by the descriptive symbols of science; ‘t is rather 
an indispensable means for “apprehending and expressing certain value 





**Cleanth Brooks, “The Quick and the Dead: A Comment on Humanistic Studies,” The 
Humanities: An Appraisal, ed. Julian Harris (Madison, 1950), p. 19. 


% Vide H. Flanders Dunbar, Symbolism in Medieval Thought (New Haven, 1929). 
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relations not otherwise expressible.”” “ The apprehension and the appre- 
ciation involve, to be sure, the element of feeling and emotion, since 
values can never be appreciated except through feeling; and this aspect 
of the situation, as Professor Urban says, has led the positivists to define 
the aesthetic and the religious symbol as purely “emotive.” ‘“But,”” Pro- 
fessor Urban declares, ‘‘to say that this is the essential function of the 
symbol is to misapprehend and to misrepresent the entire situation. The 
essential function of the symbol—and this the expansion of any symbol! 
shows—is to give us insight into, or knowledge of, certain aspects of 
reality.’’ * Such knowledge is, of course, arrived at by processes different 
from those by which we arrive at scientific knowledge. In both, to be 
sure, the rational faculty is at work, since there is no knowledge apart 
from reason, but it is at work in different ways: in the case of scientific 
knowledge, it is the discursive or conceptual reason that is operative; 
and in the case of poetic and religious knowledge, it is the intuitive 
reason which is operative and which works to give us what philoso- 
phers in the Thomist tradition call “knowledge through connatu- 
rality.”” ” 

The “insight” symbol, as Professor Urban calls it, though employed 
in both poetic and religious discourse, functions differently, of course, 
in each, and at this point recent literary study has been concerned to 
make more careful discriminations than those of Matthew Arnold 
and the tradition of analysis that has been shaped by his influence. 
But in insisting upon the validity of the imaginative or intuitive use 
of reason and its characteristic expression in myth and symbol, par- 
ticularly at a time when great pressures are being exerted upon us to 
take seriously only the descriptive symbols of scientific discourse, con- 
temporary critics have assisted all those who would uphold religious 
values amidst the aggressive secularism of our time. 





* Wilbur Marshall Urban, Language and Reality (London, 1951), p. 490. 


* Ibid., p. 491. 
* Vide Jacques Maritain, Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry (New York, 1953, 
Chap. IV. 
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Culture and Democracy in Japan 
HUGH H. AND MABEL M. SMYTHE 


One day in a Japanese town, where we spent two years teaching in 
the national university located there, a driver tried to ease his car 
along the dirt road and over a rut left by a recent rainstorm. He 
could not cross, so he backed up for half a block (the street was too 
narrow for him to turn around) and remarked that he would have to 
stop driving that way. No one filled the rut. No one proposed com- 
plaining to the town government. There was now a rut, and everyone 
readjusted his routine to allow for it. 

We could not help comparing this to the situation in a typical 
American town where the town hall received sixteen telephone calls 
one morning because a dead dog was lying in the street. Oriental 
resignation was so different from the American something-should-be- 
done-about-it attitude that we stopped to analyze the reasons. Was the 
Japanese adherence to old attitudes simply habit? Was it an illus- 
tration of the slowness of the people to understand a democracy which 
was imposed upon them by a benevolent but militaristic governmeat ? 

Western democracies developed when the people themselves wrenched 
the government from the hands of reluctant rulers; in Japan, on the 
contrary, democracy was presented to them before they had made any 
effective demand for it. Would democracy have resulted inevitably 
from the changes which had gradually been taking place in Japan? 
Or was our kind of democracy unlikely to sprout from any seed native 
to Nipponese culture? 

Shintoism, Buddhism, and Confucianism, the predominant religious 
philosophies of Japan, embody principles directly opposite to those 
of democracy. Shintoism teaches that the individual must live for his 
family, his emperor, and the state. Intensely patriotic, it glorifies the 
past over the present, venerating ancestors in proportion to their sta- 
tus in Japanese society. 

“Accept your lot in life,’ exhorts Buddhism. ‘This life means noth- 
ing. Resign yourself without protest, and you will win your reward 
after death.” Obviously, this negative point of view discourages ini- 
tiative and removes responsibility from the individual to a remote 
Fate or the gods. 

Confucianism emphasizes the doctrine that women are of no im- 
portance as individuals except so far as they serve and obey men. 
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According to this tradition even after a man’s death, his widow must 
remain faithful only to him; remarriage is considered a dishonor to 
her dead husband and proof of her inconstancy. Even though this 
tradition is weakening, it remains relatively difficult for Japanese 
widows to remarry. 

Oriental philosophy in general places its faith upon the power of 
the priestly class to stimulate the 48,000 gods of Japan to favorable 
action, rather than upon the efforts of the people to improve their 
welfare. Essentially incompatible with democracy’s insistence upon 
human equality, liberty, and responsibility, this general pattern of think- 
ing has acted as a strong cultural barrier to democracy. 

The traditions of history, too—the reverence for precedent and the 
spirits of ancestors, the background of feudalism, the past of national 
isolation and distrust of foreign ideas—discourage individual freedom 
and initiative. Over a span of seven centuries—from the Kamakura 
period until the present—feudal allegiances have been primarily in the 
government and culture of Japain. For centuries there has been em- 
phasis upon loyalty to some person superior in status—emperor, daimyo 
sumurai, master—within a social structure built around a network of 
obligations personal in nature which are powerful forces even today. 
Japanese who have grown to maturity in such a culture find it difficult 
to break away from a sense of guilt if they fail to honor the old forms 
of conduct. 

The time-honored respect for authority in Japanese culture—in itself 
a remnant of feudalism—is almost entirely opposed to the consciousness 
of Occidental democrats that they are the government. Japanese def- 
erence to officials, the police, or anyone else in a position of any au- 
thority—which is stronger than concern for individual freedom and 
dignity—sometimes goes to surprising lengths. For example, the nine- 
teen survivors of a group of Japanese marooned on the South Pacific 
island of Anatahan for six years after the war included one woman. 
When she returned to Japan she told of how the leader of the group 
ordered her to marry three men in succession as each husband died. 
Her desire to stay single was given no apparent weight; she, like all 
members of the group, submitted to the leader’s will. Apparently 
no strong protest was considered by anyone, since subordination to 
authority was the accepted moral principle. 

Japanese students have traditionally been taught what “authority” 
says, and since most teachers were trained under the prewar system, 
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the pattern persists. In Japanese universities the teachers use the lec- 
ture method almost exclusively, with rare library readings or discus- 
sions. Students are not accustomed to criticism, debate, consideration 
of alternative, or uncertainty. They want authority which can be fol- 
lowed without question. “But which is the best method?’ they ask 
anxiously, if they are given several possible tariff policies, methods of 
constructing a work of art, or procedures in juvenile delinquency cases. 

This hunger for the security of authority is the characteristic of the 
Japanese college student which most sharply distinguishes him from 
his American counterpart. His hesitation to speak in class for fear 
that he might not be “right;” his apparent inability (or unwilling- 
ness) to try to figure out the meaning of a jumble of facts concerning 
which he has not been taught general principles, his unquestioning 
acceptance of opinions given by teachers—all these are bolstered by 
Japanese customs of courtesy and face-saving which make it almost 
unthinkable to challenge an instructor as well as by his classmates’ 
tendency to titter in embarrassment if he is prevailed upon to speak. 

No doubt this deeply-ingrained respect for authority made so easy 
the development of militarism in prewar Japan, and in spite of the 
defeat suffered in World War II, the spirit of militarism is still far 
from overwhelmed. As one young man said to us, “We cannot see 
why you object to military government. There must be some govern- 
ment. Why not a military one?’ The strong authoritarianism of 
civilian governments within Japanese national experience seemed to 
him indistinguishable from that of military rulers, and the democratic 
insistence upon civilian rule only bewildering. 

The Occupation, unfortunately, was ill-equipped to teach the su- 
periority of a civilian democracy. It was necessarily both military 
and authoritarian, with no experience or training to undertake basic 
changes in attitudes, although it could and did initiate substantial 
changes in forms and procedures. 

For more than 1500 years—from the Emperor Kotoku to the Occu- 
pation—the people of Japan have been ruled by a strongly cen- 
tralized government. Orders were first issued from Nara, the original 
capital, then Kyoto, and finally Yedo (later renamed Tokyo). Even 
minor actions often awaited orders from the capital. The Japanese 
people have long been accustomed to what have sometimes been ex- 
cessive hardships of registration, of controlled movements, of sur- 
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veillance by a ruthless police force; to expect them to turn over a new 
leaf and take on the attributes of a democracy after seven years of 
military-democratic tutelage is, at the very least, visionary. Genera- 
tions of centralization have not prepared them for quick transition to 
democracy—and the Occupation was about as centralized as any gov- 
ernment in Japanese history. 


If centralized government has not paved the way for democracy, 
neither has it taught the importance of individual freedom and ini- 
tiative. Perhaps it is impossible for people who live on a much lower 
standard of living and see daily the strict limitation upon opportunity 
to feel as we do about individual liberty. As a university student 
put it, “The four freedoms were designed by capitalistic nations. 
Freedom from want we like, yes; but to us it means group protection 
of the individual. Freedom of enterprise for the individual means 
nothing here in Japan, where a poor man has no hope of real success 
in business. What good is freedom of religion if we haven’t enough 
rice to eat? We won't need freedom from anything if we have a 
nation which can guarantee us food and the other necessities of life.” 


This was said by a nervous young man of about twenty. His first 
awareness of political affairs came when Japan was at war, and his 
life after that war and Occupation. He is not impatient, confused and 
irritated with the slowness of the world to offer him a place to make 
his way for himself. His college generation is so poor that they do 
written classwork on any available scraps of paper—someimes old wrap 
ping paper or the back of a sheet used once before. Many carry rec- 
tangles of metal with them, using the straight edges to tear off a small 
bit of paper just large enough to hold the writing, so as not to waste 
a single square inch. The college dining hall allows less than twenty 
cents per day for each student’s food. 

In an atmosphere of austere, dreary classrooms—unpainted, un- 
heated, uncomfortable, unlovely—it is hardly likely that students 
could have the hopes and anticipation characteristic of American col- 
lege youth or cherish the same ambitious dreams. Who could know and 
believe in a future of modern disease prevention and sanitation in the 
midst of open sewers, hospitals where the families of patients come in 
to cook meals and nurse, unscreened stores which sell unwrapped 
bread and unrefrigerated milk, farms which store human excrement 
for fertilizing vegetables in the fields, and nurseries and schools which 
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accept runny noses and scalp ringworms as routine accoutrements of 
childhood? Who could look forward to a successful career in trade 
with nothing but poverty and unemployment around him, with dis- 
couraged, hovel-dwelling teachers lecturing dispiritedly of the nos- 
talgic past? Who could welcome democracy which is alien to everything 
he has known and which makes no guarantee of economic opportunity 
or stability ? 

The confusion and discouragement of the young, however unfor- 
tunate, is at least modified by the buoyancy of youth. The older gen- 
eration lacks even this resource. Prepared by a bleak past for a de- 
pressing present, they resign themselves to hardships and turn their 
eyes from the future. They have meager hopes or enthusiasm for new 
ways, and no apparent expectation of improvement in their lot. They 
are all but lost to democracy. 

Among old or young, there is little of the pioneer spirit which is 
necessary for giving democracy a trial. Despite tremendous and in- 
creasing population pressures, prewar Japanese refused to migrate 
in substantial numbers when colonies were open for them in Korea 
and Manchuria. There is now, as then, a strong personal attachment 
to “my native place,” as a Japanese refers to the locality of his birth. 

One factor which seems to be retarding and discouraging the de- 
velopment of pioneer spirit is the strong group-consciousness inherent 
in Japanese culture. The subordination of the individual to the family 
in particular is demonstrated in innumerable ways. If an individual 
commits a crime or contracts leprosy or some other loathsome disease, 
his entire family is considered tainted. We have heard of families 
which have lost their rice rations and have been excommunicated from 
their villages because of a serious violation of the local code by a single 
member. We know a talented young man who yearns for a profes- 
sional career, but who must be a farmer because he is the eldest son 
and must follow his father. It is true that in enlightened families, 
especially in large cities, this picture is changing; but in small towns 
(and Japan is largely a nation of small towns and rural areas) it 
remains much as it was before the war. 

In almost every aspect of individual behavior, family and group 
considerations come first. In marriage, the family still makes the se- 
lection of a spouse in most cases, with only moderate attention given 
to the wishes of the bridegroom and often none to those of the bride. 
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The oldest son follows in his father’s footsteps in selecting a career. 
If the family has followed a certain Buddhist sect throughout its history, 
younger members have little choice but to do likewise. Family patterns 
are too strong to contest, cultural tradition impervious to personal 
protest; so each submits to his fate. 

In view of these circumstances, it is hardly surprising that individ- 
uals are slow to accept responsibility for the workings of society. 
There seems to be no general consciousness of the public safety, 
convenience, or cleanliness. People on trains drop fruit peel- 
ings, eggshells, waste paper, cigarette ashes, beverage bottles, or any 
other such refuse all over the floors, even though they would not think 
of doing these things in their own homes. Old people, pregnant 
women, or those carrying babies or heavy bundles are often allowed 
to stand in a crowded public vehicle while school children and young 
men occupy seats. Women sometimes offer their seats in cases of this 
kind, but it is not customary for men or young people to do so. 

The parents of children with communicable ailments seem to see 
no need to keep them away from others. We have seen babies and 
young children with repulsive scalp and skin sores and eruptions of 
all kinds taken in crowded public vehicles and to beaches, hotels, and 
other places of public convenience. People amble about the streets 
without bothering to keep small children out of the way of bicyclists 
or occasional motorists; those transporting dirty, smelly, or dangerous 
material use crowded thoroughfares with little concern for public 
convenience, comfort, or safety. Consideration for others is not, in 
itself, highly prized or admired. 

Japanese curiosity and lack of respect for personal privacy, too, seems 
most extraordinary to Westerners, although these characteristics un- 
doubtedly spring from such forces as close group control of persona! 
affairs and lack of space for solitude. Servants, friends, or even 
strangers have no reticence about asking anyone where he is going, 
how often he takes a bath, how old he is, or anything else. We were 
asked, freely and frequently, all of these things, as well as how often 
we planned to visit each other when we were teaching in different 
universities. The business manager of one university saw nothing wrong 
in discussing our salary and income tax in detail with our maid. We 
came to learn that such matters were commonly discussed, and that 
when we wanted to speak privately to someone in an office, all other 
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workers would stop their activities and come nearer to listen frankly 
and openmouthed. 

The Japanese lack of concern for the dignity of the masses of the 
people is closely allied with formal recognition of differences in class 
levels. The community in general seems to accept the fact that almost 
anything can be arranged by a person of high status, while persons of 
lesser influence receive little consideration at the hands of express 
office and telephone employees, police, and other civil servants. 

The Japanese language illustrates this point. There are three dif- 
ferent ways of addressing people—depending upon their status—as 
superiors (the word is casually used and accepted), equals, or inferiors, 
Different words, endings, or constructions distinguish the three. More- 
over, the language spoken by women has special characteristics which 
distinguish it from that used by men. 

The complexity of the language, with the class division implicit in 
its structure, is a barrier to real democracy in still another way. Japanese 
is so difficult to learn that literacy on a high level with American junior 
high school students is next to impossible to hope for in the general 
population. One bright ten-year-old of our acquaintance, whose parents 
are both teachers, cannot yet read an ordinary newspaper, despite the 
fact that she has been given the best of education. Since the chief 
characters of the Japanese language are nonphonetic, it is impossible 
for anyone to read or write a word before he has first memorized its 
outlines. And because of the large number of homonyms plenty of 
college graduates of our acquaintance are unable to write a simple 
street address with which they are not familiar with assurance that it 
will be understood by postal employees. 

Before the Occupation, most Japanese went only to the sixth grade 
in school, since public education above that level was limited by com- 
petitive examination. In six years only a minimum of kanji (nonpho- 
netic characters) could be learned; even those characters taught re- 
quired a far greater proportion of the school day than is given to read- 
ing and writing in Western schools. Long hours were (and still are) 
required for the memorization of characters and much time wasted in 
rote learning which could well be used for creative thought. This 
may be one reason why independent thought has been so far underem- 
phasized throughout Japanese education and why acceptance of au- 
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thority has been given priority over reasoning and independence of 
thinking. 

Education has otherwise been less active as a force for democracy 
than it might be. The use of competitive examinations for limiting 
entrance to the senior high schools and state universities, coupled with 
the wearing of special (noncompulsory) uniforms by students and the 
granting of special privileges—such as reduced transportation fares 
and entertainment admissions—to them have conferred a certain aristo- 
cratic status upon the student and set him apart from others. 

The aristocracy of literacy which naturally results from this situation 
is basically incompatible with democratic principles, which assume an 
informed citizenry. The schools are trying to remedy the situation, it 
is true; but if the brighter pupils are not literate for practical purposes 
at the age of ten, the prospects for keeping the average child in school 
long enough to make him reasonably proficient in reading and writing 
are not bright. Even if they were, there is a tremendous illiterate adult 
population to deal with for years to come. Under the Occupation 
some attempt was made to revise the language and reduce the num- 
ber of basic characters required for literacy; but real changes in so 
essential a means of communication require a great deal of concen- 
trated effort and for more time than six or seven years. 

Even as a means of rooting out the old belief that women are in- 
ferior, education has shown little effectiveriess. Public schools are the- 
oretically coeducational, but we found that girls and boys almost al- 
ways sit in separate rows or groups. In one private industrial high 
school and in another very large public high school we visited, and 
which boasted of their progressiveness in coeducation, boys and girls 
were steered into separate classes; the only “coeducation,” apparently, 
lies in the fact that they use the same building and facilities. 

Teachers are unable to demonstrate the meaning and desirability of 
democracy, in most instances, because of their own background in the 
ancient culture. Moreover, they are enormously sensitive to ridicule 
by their colleagues; this discourages them from experimenting with 
methods or philosophies which might be criticized. As a matter of 
fact, everyone goes to great lengths to avoid responsibility. In one 
college English department of four members, every teacher taught 
all three sections of the first year class, so that no section could at- 
tribute the quality of its performance to any particular faculty mem- 
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ber. Fear of criticism is so strong a sanction that faculty meetings 
rarely see open, frank discussions of school issues. We were told that 
it was unthinkable in most uniyersities for a young or new professor to 
speak out and express his convictions, and experience in our two uni- 
versities certainly bears this out. 

This atmosphere propagates the formality which effectively precludes 
individual action and surrounds every human contact with a network 
of ritual. In the schools, as throughout Japanese society, there is con- 
stant observance of form reminiscent of feudal class relationships. We 
were startled to find that when we first entered a classroom the stu- 
dents would bow in deference. No one rose from his seat after the class 
period had ended until mass obeisance had again been made and we 
had preceded the class out of the door. The students seemed satisfied 
to abandon this routine in favor of greater informality when we ex- 
plained that it would be neither expected nor desired; but until we 
raised the question everyone had taken it for granted. 

If you visit a Japanese household, your hostess receives you in a posi- 
tion of the utmost humility: she kneels and bows so low that her fore- 
head touches the floor. In speaking of his house, his food, or even 
his wife, a Japanese speaks only in the most deprecating terms, while 
he refers to the possessions or families of others with great flattery. 
Regardless of the facts of the case, he says, for example, ‘‘my poor mis- 
erable house’ and “‘your gracious, beautiful home.” When we first 
arrived in Tokyo, a SCAP official told us of a Japanese who translated 
Japanese idiom literally into English and said to an American ac- 
quaintance, “I want you to meet my old stupid wife.” We came to 
learn that this was far from imaginary—such expressions—in Japa- 
nese—are commonplace. 

Regardless of its intention, this insistence upon great humility runs 
counter to the philosophy of democracy, which declares not only that 
others deserve respect, but that one himself is worthy. Aside from 
this consideration, the great attention paid to form necessarily de- 
tracts emphasis from substance, which is of primary importance in 
democratic living. Democracy requires an open access to truth and a 
willingness to face it. 


The ideal of democracy, as it is conceived in America, with its high 
level of individual freedom and corollary responsibility, its mass edu- 
cation and information, its self-respect and optimism, its faith in itself, 
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is far from at ease in the culture of Japan. What has perhaps been 
mistaken for easy adaptability to democracy was the compatibility of 
the military Occupation with the traditional pattern of Japanese gov- 
ernment. Despite its declared intention to promote democratic action, 
the Occupation was necessarily military in nature and essentially au- 
thoritarian, rigid in its control of individual movement and activities, 
and poorly adapted to provide scope for personal initiative and expres- 
sion. For all but its last few months it was headed by a colorful figure 
—MacArthur—who fitted into the traditional Japanese ruler’s role of 
supreme being and demigod by personality as well as circumstances, 
and who was hardly the embodiment of the common man or able to 
teach of his place in government. The Occupation, moreover, worked 
through established government setups in small rural communities, thus 
reinforcing their paternalistic authority. 

The six years of Occupation, then, could only superficially overlay 
democratic forms upon strongly entrenched social patterns and customs 
basically incompatible with democratic philosophy and ideals. It did 
not and could not make democracy as we know it a part of Japan, of 
her people, and of her government. Perhaps democracy handed down 
from above, instead of worked up from the masses, is necessarily fore- 
doomed to failure. 

In view of the inhospitable cultural environment, is the end of Japa- 
nese democracy in sight? Is there no hope of working out a basis on 
which democracy as we know it can develop? 

We must face at the outset the fact that Japanese democracy cannot 
be exactly like ours, now or in the predictable future. It would be folly 
to attempt to remake Japan in our image, even if that were possible. 
The background of twenty-six centuries cannot be disregarded like the 
caboose of a temporarily arrested freight train. We must be patient 
with forms and arrangements which differ from ours, so long as the 
spirit of individual freedom and opportunity continues to develop. 
This cannot and should not imitate others, but must grow out of and 
into the Japanese people themselves. 

But the political progress of Japan need not end because it does not 
follow precisely the path taken by the United States. The traditional 
Nipponese culture no longer meets the requirements of a modern na- 
tion; this is recognized even by conservatives in Japan. Important 
changes have been taking place for nearly a century; the pace of these 
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changes has been increased in recent years, and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue, despite some lapses as she readjusts to independent sovereignty 
again. Individual responsibility and respect for both oneself and others 
are slow in growing; like redwood trees, they do not achieve maturity 
overnight. Initiative and self-reliance must be even slower, since they 
must follow. In Japan, a land of sharply limited opportunity, there 
cannot be the same hope of personal achievement that exists in a more 
abundant economy. Family and group cohesiveness will undoubtedly 
continue to be stronger than they are in America, although modifica- 
tions are bound to come as the demand for greater individual freedom 
develops. One thing is certain: changes will continue to be made in 
Japan in response to a nebulous but growing pressure against the con- 
finement of old cultural patterns. 

We have mistakenly assumed that the apparent willingness of the 
Japanese people to accept democratic forms indicated a predisposition 
toward democracy, as if we had removed a barrier which had held 
them away from a cherished goal. But the Japanese people were ready 
to follow anything, whatever its political color, which offered the pos- 
sibility of relief from the constant threat of food shortage. How well 
and how soon Japan can develop a virile democracy with can with- 
stand external political pressures is a question no one can answer. 
But upon her ability to weld the necessities of the present and the 
heritage of the past depends her survival as an independent nation. 


Hugh H.and Mabel M. Smythe, a husband and wife team, are well- 
known for their teaching and writing in the area of sociology in 
the United States. They have recently returned from filing visit- 
ing professorships in two separate universities in Japan. 








Working Together to Prepare Better Citizens * 
M. A. F. RITCHIE 


Most of us believe in good intergroup relations and good human re- 
lations. Most of us hold the Golden Rule as one of our dearest ideals, 
coming as it does out of the Judeo-Christian heritage and indeed other 
religions as well. Some of us would phrase it in lay language as giving 
to others the same dignity and respect we cherish for ourselves. 


It is only when we consider ways of putting this simple principle 
into living practice that we run into trouble. We often are surprised 
by the complexity of trying to practice this ideal. We find out how 
radical a change our behavior will have to undergo. We quarrel over 
ways of doing it. We discover the extent to which it is “impractical” 
considering the way things are set up in our town, or our organization, 
or our home. We become disillusioned and discouraged and look 
around for protection. And then, all too often, we find a convenient 
prejudice to hide behind and promptly absolve ourselves of responsi- 
bility. Not being equal to the task ourselves, as individuals, we look 
to the church or synagogue, the government, the private agency, and 
the school. Certainly education of citizens for good intergroup rela- 
tions and human relations is the business of all such institutions. But 
it is especially the business of the public school, which is the great 
test tube of American Democracy. We teachers say we educate the 
whole child. Well, we do not do a very whole job of it if we fail to 
teach him to relate successfully to people different from himself. This 
child will grow up in the atomic age; and in this age, cultural isolation 
is as out-of-date in human relations as the one-horse shay is in trans- 
portation. Some of us say that education for good intergroup and 
human relations involves bringing to bear upon the problem the great 
common ethical concepts of our American culture, the proven facts of 
science, and the tested methods of education. That is quite an order 
for the American teacher. We may well ask: How can the teacher 
meet such a challenge? I suggest five ways as a partial basis for our 
discussion. In the first place, the teacher must know something about 
intergroup and human relations. 

In teacher education we make much of the I.Q. and devise various 





*A paper delivered before the first unsegregated convention of the National Education 
Association in the South at Miami Beach, Florida, July, 1953. 
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routines to make sure that it is of a high order before we recommend 
John or Mary Hopeful to a job of teaching social studies in the nearby 
consolidated high school. Often, I think, we fail to check on his H.R.Q. 
(Human Relations Quotient) before we send him out to relate to the 
children of many backgrounds, the parents, the other teachers, the prin- 
cipal, the P.T.A., members of the school board. I know that tests for this 
sort of thing are not so plentiful, and to observe him and guide him in 
significant preparatory situations takes time and patience and wisdom. 
It is much easier to stick to something factual like the test results that 
determine the first ““Q,” and cross our fingers and hope for the best on 
the Human Relations Quotient. Such an ostrich attitude, however, is un- 
worthy of the educational statesmanship we need today. It is a denial 
of the needs of our children for wholesome guidance by teachers fit to 
guide them. 


No teacher should be considered fully prepared to teach until he 
knows something of intergroup and human relations. He should know 
that central facts in the American heritage are (1) cultural and racial 
difference,and (2) the striving to build a great land out of the mind and 
muscle and faith and hope of people from all lands, of all religions, of 
all races, and of all cultures. If he is Protestant, he should know that 
Jews and Catholics are not newly arrived in this country. Of course, he 
should be proud of Roger Williams, protestant champion of religious 
liberty. But he should also remember that Lord Baltimore, a Catholic, 
decreed religious tolerance when he founded the colony of Maryland. 
And he should read George Washington’s letter to the Hebrew congre- 
gation at Newport, Rhode Island, in which the Father of his Country, 
set a standard for all Americans in saying: 

It is now no more that toleration is spoken of as if it was by the indulgence 
of one class of people that another enjoyed the exercise of inherent natural rights. 
For happily the Government of the United States, which gives to bigotry no 
sanction, to persecution no assistance, requires only that they who live under its 
protection should demean themselves as good citizens, in giving it on all occa- 
sions their effectual support. 

He should know the scientific facts on race: simple things such as the 
fact that no race has a corner on intelligence, the fact that blood differs 
according to type and not according to race, and the fact that there is 
no such thing as a completely pure race. 

He should know something about children and the wonderful way 
they grow and develop. He should know that freedom and creative 
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activity and love and acceptance are quite as important to them for their 
mental, emotional, and spiritual growth as food is to their physical 
growth. Our John and Mary Hopeful may know that no child is born 
with prejudice against another person because of group identity. But he 
should also know that the child reacts early to the social attitudes ex- 
perienced in the home and may have definite attitudes about group iden- 
tity by the time he comes to first grade. If his attitudes are negative 
ones, his education must begin early. 

John or Mary Hopeful ought to know about other differences and 
relationships: national background, socio-economic class, age group, ur- 
ban-rural, and many others. He should also have a knowledge of and 
some skill in group dynamics so as to develop the best possible relation- 
ships within and between groups. Indeed our John or Mary Hopeful 
must have some knowledge in these areas if he is to teach adequately 
children of all the people from all the places Americans come from. 

Though some of our universities and colleges, such as the University 
of Miami through the Department of Human Relations, are making 
efforts to provide instruction in intergroup relations, they need to do a 
much better job in preparing teachers with knowledge to deal with the 
baffling problems of intergroup ignorance, distrust, tension, and vio- 
lence. Good intentions are not enough; and we should add that know!- 
edge is not enough. A teacher can be a walking dictionary of the 
latest anthropological discoveries or the most up-to-date group dy- 
namics techniques and yet be ineffective because of his personal and 
professional behavior. I therefore, suggest that the second thing the 
teacher must do to prepare better citizens through intergroup and hu- 
man relations is to set a mature example in his own life. 

Sometime ago I came across in my reading this list of characteristics 
of the mature thinker: 


The mature thinker looks for causes of problems in seeking solutions. 

The mature thinker opposes ideas, not people. 

The mature thinker thinks in terms of whole situations. 

The mature thinker does not act on preconceived notions. 

The mature thinker accepts the infinite differences in our life as enrich- 
ing rather than as negative factors. 


. The mature thinker exhibits honest loyalty, but does not carry an emo- 
tional chip on his shoulder. 
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How many of us could measure up to this standard? Most of us, I am 
afraid, will fail often. And here is a sample or two of failures: Miss 
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Blank has finished a splendid unit on the “Art of all Americans” (in- 
cluding Indian, Negro, Oriental) and the children have had a rich and 
inspiring experience— that is until little Pedro overhears her tell the 
other sixth grade teacher in a loud whisper over the hubbub of the hall- 
way at recess, “Those dirty little foreigners from Puerto Rico are ruin- 
ing my class.” Or again the fine reputation of Principal X for making 
brotherhood speeches suffers when his part of a conversation with an 
applicant for a job is reported, as follows: “Your parents are Russian, 
aren't they? Oh, yes, refugees from the Soviets. That is different, I 
guess; but you know how prejudiced people are. For your own sake, 
we had better not hire you in our school. Best of luck, I know you will 
do well—somewhere else.” Examples that come home to each of us 
could be multiplied almost endlessly. I will not add to them except to 
remind us all that teachers indeed teach with their learning, but even 
more so with their living—especially in regard to intergroup and hu- 
man relations. 

Assuming that our teacher, John or Mary Hopeful, has the knowl- 
edge of the theories and facts about intergroup and human relations 
and assuming that he is the finest, most mature person we know, there 
are two other things we must further expect of him in teaching for 
good citizenship. I suggest, therefore, in the third place, that the teach- 
er must know classroom methods and materials im intergroup and hu- 
man relations. 1 would say to our John or Mary that skill in intergroup 
and human relations cannot be taught completely in one class. There 
are those who believe this is the way to do it. In fact, some of my 
good friends in the secondary schools of Dade County, Florida, are 
teaching classes called ‘human relations.” However, we have no quar- 
rel, for they know as well as I that their course is, or should be, a lump 
to leaven the whole curricular loaf. Teaching for understanding and 
skill in intergroup and human relations should be integrated with every 
aspect of the curriculum—language arts, social studies, music and art, 
science, extraclass activities, even home work. 

There are all sorts of functional approaches. One might be called 
the special emphasis approach, such as the study of a particular re- 
ligious, racial, or ethnic group. Some schools have a Negro History 
Unit and start back about 1619 or before. Another way to do it is to 
analyze the increasingly significant role of the Negro in American life 
today and dig up the history as necessary background for understanding 
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present problems and progress. Another approach is to avoid special 
emphasis on a particular group but to emphasize differences as a sort 
of American common denominator. A teacher in Dade County did a 
project called The W orld in Miami's Backyard, the idea being borrowed 
from the little book In Henry's Backyard. All the exciting differences, 
racially, religiously, and so on, in Miami were studied. The children 
soon learned that the “‘typical’’ Miamian could not be pure anything; 
he would have to be a mixture of many things. Other approaches 
abound, such as the analysis of intergroup problems, the indirect vica- 
rious experiences approach, the study of prejudice itself as a social 
phenomenon (in psychology classes), and many others. 

Operational methods vary as in teaching anything else. Often an ex- 
citing topic, such as race relations as an aspect of social change, will be 
murdered by a dry lecture and buried by the refusal to have free and 
open discussion of so “controversial’’ a topic. On the other extreme a 
treatment of prejudice may be ruined at the start by a confessional ef- 
fort to find out on the first day who is the most prejudiced. 

We should use all the best techniques we know; they do not have to 
be new and mysterious. Old stand-bys are good, such as discussion, re- 
ports, panels, displays, visiting resource people, field trips, music, dra- 
matics, and yes, even an occasional lecture or talk by the teacher if he 
really has something to say. Among the so-called newer techniques I 
would recommend are role playing, audio-visual aids (including not 
only films, but also filmstrips, recordings, and the tape recorder), the 
buzz session in discussion, and community observation teams if care- 
fully supervised. 

I cannot refrain from saying here that many teachers in Dade County, 
Florida, have done a magnificent and creative job along these lines. I 
wish all of you could have seen and heard “Together We Pray,” a 
dramatic musical program written by Miami High students and per- 
formed under the musical direction of Miss Betty Borin during the 
Brotherhood Week last year to an unsegregated audience of 1500 peo- 
ple in Dade County Auditorium. 

Now I know there are those who say that specific emphasis on in- 
formation about specific groups or relationships is of little value. They 
put the emphasis on group process and believe that the school child 
has need to relate well to his fellow citizens in school and he will then 
be able to relate to others. Granted that he needs to get along with 
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his fellows, the fact remains that in a largely segregated society we need 
to build bridges of understanding to the fellow over in the other 
part of town. 

In the South, progress in race relations in the last decade has been 
greater than in all the years of our previous history put together. And 
this progress has been largely voluntary and led by Southerners. Yet 
our white children especially are woefully ignorant of the glorious 
struggle and the magnificent contribution to America by Americans of 
Negro ancestry. The acceptable intellectual orientation for the close 
co-operation and the closer association, which are both as inevitable and 
as needed as the sunrise, is knowledge, not ignorance; fact, not myth; 
confidence, not fear. Today teachers in the South, both Negro and 
white, have the greatest challenge in our educational history. 


A distinguished friend of mine who used to teach at a Negro college 
in the South and who is now teaching in a New York area university 
said not long ago: ‘“We take too much for granted about our students’ 
knowledge of the peoples of the community. I am amazed that some of 
my New York City students have not been up to 135th Street.” We 
need knowledge of other people of every kind. We must whet the ap- 
petites of pupils to study them quite as avidly as they study any other 
subject. We must stimulate them to be satisfied with nothing else than 
an understanding of the basic facts, of underlying causes, and of 
reasonable solutions of human relationships. 


I scarcely need mention materials to implement the approaches men- 
tioned above. They abound. In fact, “human relations” is so magic a 
phrase these days that authors and publishers are suspected of sticking 
it onto titles to sell their books. One of the problems is to find brief, 
easy-to-read treatments that the busy teacher can use. I recommend 
especially the pamphlet series on Intergroup Education published by the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews and the Freedom pam- 
phlets of the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. They are excel- 
lent. Of course, every teacher should know the works of Hilda Taba, 
published by the American Council on Education on a grant from the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. Her works deal most 
creatively with methods of intergroup education in the classroom. 


Well, it looks as though we have done a good job on our teacher, 
John or Mary Hopeful. He has knowledge, he is a mature person, and 
he knows his classroom methods and materials. Obviously, children 
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from his classroom no longer simply repeat the salute to the flag to the 
very end where it says ”’. . . with liberty and justice for all.’" They 
believe it; and they are ready to live it. But they and their teacher must 
live in the community, and that is the reason I propose that the fourth 
requisite for our typical teacher is that he must relate successfully to the 
community and have its confidence. We must teach the parents and the 
leaders of a community if we would teach its children. And by the way, 
they in turn will teach us. With parents, as with children, we have to 
start where they are and lead them to where they should go. If we talk 
and act in terms that frighten and threaten them, they will reject us and 
find someone to take our place. 

Most parents want to be ethical. They believe in American principles, 
though they need to be refreshed on the nature of our first principles. 
They want to be mature and they want to be modern. And they want 
to help the country and the world toward peace and prosperity. They 
want to be their better selves but they need help. We need to show 
them that good intergroup relations is the Americanism of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and of the Constitution spelled out in daily liv- 
ing. If in the PTA the significance of American intergroup relations in 
international affairs has been discussed openly and amicably, parents 
will not be so afraid of their children discussing intergroup relations. If 
they have heard the Wellesley educated teacher from the Negro school, 
they will not fuss about the exchange visit of the student councils of the 
Negro and white schools. Parents fear what they do not understand, 
what they have not experienced. It does no good to call them bigoted 
and narrow—that is personal labeling and there is enough of that al- 
ready. We must help them to grow and understand the complex life 
their children are going into. 

Teachers in Dade County have done a great job in relating to the 
community. Some years ago they established the Dade County Inter- 
group Education Committee. In it Negro and white teachers work to- 
gether. PTA leaders and leaders of outstanding community organiza- 
tions work with them. For the last two years an annual institute on 
intergroup education has been held at the University of Miami in co-op- 
eration with the Human Relations Department, the PTA Councils, the 
Anti-Defamation League, and the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. The influence of this organization, including as it does the 
highest-type teaching and administrative leaders in the country, has 
been tremendous. 
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Teachers must identify themselves with the community. They must 
work with community leaders on needs and problems of the community, 
They must keep the lines of communication open. They must build 
confidence in themselves and in what they teach. All this we know and 
believe and we hope we have convinced John or Mary Hopeful. 

But these are times, with apologies to Mr. Tom Paine, that try men’s 
souls—especially the souls of teachers. There is the small salary that 
gets smaller every month in the face of bills that get larger every month. 
There is the petty politics. There are the attacks on teachers and schools. 
Add to all that the oaths and the investigations. And now comes the 
grand request: Teach the young to be good citizens and get along with 
all kinds of people and be expert in human relations. Why? Why we, 
the teachers? I will tell you why. Because the unanswered questions 
have always been put to the teachers. Socrates, Moses, Jesus, Comenius, 
Pestalozzi, Gandhi, Dewey. That is the reason I suggest in the last 
place that the teacher must understand the significance of his work in 
intergroup and human relations if he is to succeed. Only such under- 
standing will give him the stubborn strength to keep at it and the quiet 
courage and self-discipline it may take from time to time. 

Not long ago we put an unanswered question to some scientist-teach- 
ers. We said, “Can you make us something to stop World War II?” 
Young Oppenheimer and others gave us the answer: the atom bomb. 
General McArthur said of it: “Man has at last made the great discov- 
ery; he has discovered how to destroy everything he has created.” 

And now we as a nation and we as a world are turning to the teach- 
ers and are asking: "Can you tell us how to live so as to avoid using the 
destructive power we have?” 

The President of the United States put the proposition squarely 
when in his inaugural address he solemnly said: “For this truth must 
be clear before us: whatever America hopes to bring to pass in the 
world must first come to pass in the heart of America.” 

And who is closest to the heart of America? We are—we, the teach- 
ers—for we hold the hands of America’s children. We must help these 
children find the key to good intergroup and human relations for 
America and for the world. 


Miller A. F. Ritchie 1s President of Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
New York. Previous to assuming these duties in July, 1953, he 
uias for three years Chairman of the Department of Human 
Relations at the University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 
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Nurturing Ethical Growth in College 


ESSIE K. PAYNE 


There is no area of social living beyond the influence of the college 
or university, be it the sphere of intellectuality or spirituality. The in- 
fluence of these institutions penetrates the homes, churches, industrial 
and professional occupations of the world. John Dewey (Moral Prin- 
ciples in Education) identifies the potential strength and responsible 
position of educational institutions in society thus: “To an extent char- 
acteristic of no other institution save that of the state itself the school 
has power to modify the social order.” 


There is no need to decide here whether the home, the church, or the 
school is most responsible for man’s present ethical dilemma. They are 
all contributors to the problem, no matter how disproportionately; since 
they exist only through human membership, which, to say the ob- 
vious, contrives all the snarled plots leading to moral disorders in hu- 
man relations. The pressing need is to realize that these institutions 
have not done as much as they are obligated to do and can do to help 
develop new concepts of ethical values in every aspect of social inter- 
course—or to evaluate the basic elements of present day ethics and 
devise means of implementing those that are worth saving to fulfill the 
structural needs of man’s increasingly complicated society. 

To say that motivation to practice the ethics of the Christian faith as 
preached by extremely conservative or fundamentalist theologians has 
proved both inappropriate and inadequate when compared with man’s 
technological progress is to speak the obvious. In the Medieval Ages 
and subsequent emergent periods of Christianity man needed God to 
explain the then incomprehensible natural phenomena of the universe 
and his fearful superstitions which grew up around such awesome oc- 
currences as fire, thunder, and lightning. God was a vengeful brute- 
force creator to be placated. Logically then men could be goaded into 
right doing by threats of a punitive God or lured into desiring spiritual 
immortality in a land of milk and honey with streets paved with gold. 

Modern man needs God or a recognition of a great creative principle 
at work in the universe today not as a vengeful spiritual giant to lash 
him into ethical conformity or to embody frightening natural phenom- 
ena but as a co-worker and guide in rebuilding a dynamic ethic which 
will appeal to the temper of today’s scientific man who is becom- 
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ing conscious of the fact that he has untold possibilities for the use 
of his creative genius in changing, yes, even in building a material 
world second to none in history. Man needs God to help correct the 
imbalance he has created in his life. In his preoccupation with his 
mental acuity and his role as civilization maker, man has forgotten to 
make proportionate provision for his spiritual needs. 

The monopoly of religious ethics represented by Christianity in the 
Western world has outdone itself in absolutes: unchanging faith, com- 
plete denial of self, a perfect order of morality—all of these have 
tended to convince man, who by God's creation was meant to be a con- 
stantly striving builder, that there is nothing left unfinished in the 
spiritual realm; and that all man needs to do is to attain to pre-estab- 
lished absolute values. This fact suggests a scheme whereby man may 
be motivated and challenged to direct his creative tendencies toward 
the construction of a challenging and compelling system of ethics cen- 
tral to a new social world in which man can fulfill the purpose of his 
being. These ethical values should permeate and unify all of man’s 
institutional pursuits. 

But it is not the aim of this paper to propose a new ethic. Rather it 
is to deal with the neglect of duty and obligation of colleges and uni- 
versities to rededicate their most serious and concentrated energies: (1) 
to developing socially effective ethical values; (2) to formulating prag- 
matic programs for applying these socially effective ethical values; 
and (3) to training potential leaders for applying these programs to 
training potential leaders for applying these programs to the problems 
of human relations. 

It must be admitted that ethical training truly begins in the home: 
in homes with considerate, temperate, patient, intelligent and under- 
standing parents, where children are taught responsibility, unselfishness, 
and a standard of values while at the same time possibly developing the 
character traits of their parents. Yet the home has limitations. It can- 
not simulate the total social situation as can the college, but colleges 
can emulate the moral training begun at home and extend it on a more 
expansive and socially-meaningful plane. 

Educational institutions accept their responsibility to foster specific 
cultural and curricular development. Particular schools concentrate up- 
on graduating students with commendable social graces as well as as- 
suring them preparation for a special vocation. With the same degree 
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of responsibility every college is equally obligated to graduate students 
with strong commitments to the highest values in ethics. 

Educational institutions have progressively lessened their emphasis 
upon religious ethics throughout the history of their development, for 
history records the founding of America’s first universities as an overt 
expression of the desire of American Pilgrims to fulfill one of their 
basic needs—religion. Henry Van Dusen in God in Education reveals 
the extent to which this founding purpose permeated the philosophy of 
early educational institutions by referring to records showing that such 
colleges as Yale, Columbia, Dartmouth, William and Mary, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Princeton were established primarily “to teach and engage 
the children to know God in Jesus Christ, and to love and serve Him, 
in all sobriety, godliness, and righteousness of life, with a perfect heart, 
and a willing mind; and to train them up in virtuous habits and all 
such useful knowledge.as may render them creditable to their families, 
and friends, ornaments to their country and useful to the public weal 
in their generation.” 

These were noble purposes worthy of dedicatory eftort, but these 
aims changed over a period of years. Secularism gradually encroached 
upon schools of higher learning as many social and academic forces con- 
verged in the early years of the twentieth century, perhaps unwittingly, 
to produce a general decline in religious influence (Christian or other- 
wise) on college campuses. Soon secularism became the dominant char- 
acteristic of most colleges. In The College Seeks Religion Merrimon 
Cuninggim cites changes in college life contributing to the drift from 
religious ethics. It is noted that college administrators developed a 
fear of sectarianism, engendered by obvious efforts of overzealous prot- 
estants to indoctrinate students in college classes in religion; conse- 
quently administrators reduced the number of offerings in religious 
courses. In addition, the total campus curriculum had become frag- 
mented due to heightened emphasis on academic specialization; hence 
less concern was given to developing the “whole student.” The elective 
system which had just been introduced permitted students to choose 
their courses; suffice it to say that fewer students elected courses in 
religion. Concurrently, a larger number of extracurricular organiza- 
tions developed which demanded separate loyalties and divided efforts 
destructive to the sense of unity in human efforts. Still another condi- 
tion contributing to secularism became prominent. A progressive in- 
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crease in college enrollment evidenced itself. This mass influx of stu- 
dents created impersonal campus atmospheres and led to a sense of 
frustration in students. It further projected problems in the efforts of 
college pastors to provide accommodations for religious chapel services 
or appealing programs for the various religious faiths. George F. 
Thomas (Religious Perspectives in College Teaching) truly observes 
that campus training under such conditions might release multitudes of 
students convinced that “there is no common faith, no common body 
of principles, no common body of knowledge, no common moral and 
intellectual discipline.” 

Secularization of society reached its apex in the early twenties of the 
twentieth century and concurrently colleges and universities felt and 
absorbed the full impact. Yet out of this chaotic state of sectarianism, 
fragmentation, and individualism there has come a gradual but evi- 
dent realization that education is obligated to mold the “whole person.” 
Modern man holds the increasingly common conviction that he has 
failed in creating a satisfactory material world without sufficient re- 
gard for spiritual values. He is looking desperately for some lead to 
help him prevent further breakdown in human relations which precipi- 
tated the agonizing destruction of two global wars and now threatens 
complete annihilation in a third. 

Omar Bradley, one time head of the United States Armed Forces, 
illustrates man’s concern with his ethics as basic to the solution of the 
world’s dilemma: 

Humanity is in danger of being trapped in this world by its moral adoles- 
cence. Our knowledge of science has already outstripped our capacity to control 
7 We have too many men of science; too few men of God. We have grasped 
the mystery of the atom and rejected the Sermon on the Mount. Man is stumb- 
ling blindly through a spiritual darkness while toying with the precarious se- 
crets of life and death. 

The world has achieved brilliance without wisdom, power without conscience. 
Ours is a world of nuclear giants and ethical infants. (Quoted by Henry P. Van 
Dusen, God in Education.)”’ 

Van Dusen further points out man’s needs as a world citizen in a 
concise statement replete with all the shortcomings of man, the scientific 
giant: 

“The imperative need of today, overshadowing all other numbered 
and urgent needs, is firmer and stronger character, higher integrity, 
larger spiritual vision, unimpeachable and unshakable fidelity, what one 
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of our foremost statesmen keeps pleading for—'a righteous and dy- 
namic faith.’’’ Ye man has not received from universities too much 
hope for leaders with clear concepts of social ethics. Sir Walter Moberly 
in The Crisis in the University had this pronouncement to make after 
considering the place of moral and spiritual values in British universt- 
ties: 

“They have little inner self-confidence, because they lack, and are 
increasingly aware that they lack, any clearly agreed sense of direction 
and purpose. At this moment, they cannot give an effective lead be- 
cause they themselves share, and have shown small sign of transcend- 
ing the spiritual confusion of the age. Hence for them the most urgent 
injunction is, Physician, heal thyself.” 


If. 


Educational institutions have gradually undertaken this task of self- 
healing, but much remains to be done. There has been no dearth of 
critical writings given to analyzing man’s needs and problems. Man 
knows very well what should be done. The moot question remains: 
How can man be motivated to plan—with new hope, new vigor and 
with new or renovated tools, programs and procedures for resensilizing 
mankind to values sufficiently dynamic to compel him to converge the 
whole of his energies for the attainment of the highest conceivable 
good? 

No serious minded citizen is unaware of the many plans man has 
conceived to implement his social ethics, but a lack of parallel action 
has caused his most noteworthy plans to fall suspect and subject to ad- 
verse criticism. Pitirim Sorokin in The Reconstruction of Humanity dis- 
cusses “quack cures for war and impotent plans for peace’ with un- 
equivocal denunciation and extreme pessimism. In a list of such 
political plans as democracies, the United Nations, and world govern- 
ment; in such economic plans as capitalism, communism, fascism, and 
socialism; and in various religious, scientific, and educational plans he 
sees only the negative aspect: 

“None of the leaders and none of the plans have delivered the 
goods they promised. Instead of peace they have produced two world 
wars. Instead of happiness and plenty they have brought mankind into 
an inferno of misery. These facts irretrievably condemn these leaders 
and their plans as dismal failures, guilty of irresponsible promises, of 
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inability to prevent catastrophe, of ignorantly leading toward destruc- 
tion.” 

Sorokin’s extreme pessimism lies in the term produced. A more opti- 
mistic point of view might have been conveyed through such substitu- 
tion of the statement as: but despite these plans and through most lead- 
ers, men have become embroiled in two world wars. Most of the plans 
have been noteworthy attempts to achieve stable understanding in hu- 
man relations. But human ambitions have always distorted the aims 
and prevented the ideal functioning of each. The commendable feature 
is that such plans have been developed and seem to be progressive in 
their aim to correct faults of previous ones. Constant effort may lead to 
lasting results. 

It follows that colleges need to bestir themselves to employ every 
means of focusing attention on values. Some deserve credit for the 
programs they have developed, yet most need to be reminded that there 
is one inexhaustible and incomparably influential avenue open for nur- 
turing ethical growth in college. That avenue is the teacher. Few will 
deny that ethical values do not derive solely from preachments, exhor- 
tations, or advice; but rather they result from revelation, and revelation 
comes through demonstration and meditation. There is no more pow- 
erful force in colleges for character training than the impact of charac- 
ter upon character. Obviously, teachers who practice high moral pre- 
cepts are the most influential in developing desirable character traits 
in students, for knowledge alone does not assure behavior in conform- 
ance with commitment. Youth admittedly looks to elders for guidance 
and develops admiration for those committed to high ideals of conduct 
in business, sex life, education, and social intercourse. Even though 
admiration of high principles does not unfailingly produce like princi- 
ples, the chance that they may is worth taking. Remarks and imitative 
behavior of students who admire certain teachers confirm the value of 
this chance. 

Administrators and faculty members can demand higher moral stand- 
ards of college communities and work toward creating an atmosphere 
saturated with a high moral conscience. This is an evolutionary pro- 
cess and comes about gradually as did secularism in the 1920's. It 
may never reach the ideal, but constant striving will produce progress 
toward our desirable value goals. Even though character par excellene 
may not be obviously abundant in prospective teachers, administrators 
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must feel obligated to seek teachers with positive philosophies who not 
only refrain from immoral conduct, but who have positive, outgoing 
personalities; who practice respect and love for others; who show func- 
tional distinctions between material and spiritual success; who demon- 
strate personal happiness and stability; who have keen visions of the 
needs of today’s world; who foresee required characteristics of tomor- 
row’s leaders; and who have the moral energy to act out their philoso- 
phy of life. 

A noteworthy effort to revive interest in ethical values among col- 
lege faculty members is seen in the American Faculty Christian Move- 
ment which evolved between 1936 and 1946 with its beginnings in 
England. Impetus was given the movement in America through such 
organization as the National Counil on Religion in Higher Education, 
the National Collegiate Student Council, the University Christian Mis- 
sion, the Danforth Foundation, and such denominational groups as Lu- 
therans, Episcopalians, and Methodists. 


This movement aimed to create a ‘community of Christian schol- 
ars” or “lay theologians” to develop objective understanding of re- 
ligious ethics in their own lives and translate them into functional 
reality for others in the college community. It is one more wedge to be 
used in breaking up the solid front which secularism has built on college 
campuses. The American Faculty Christian Movement was significantly 
an outgrowth of the times characterized by a new emphasis upon re- 
ligious ethics among intellectuals, a growing regard for Christian vo- 
cation, a thriving ecumenical movement among churches, and an in- 
creasing regard for religious concepts as basic to the unification of 
knowledge and personality. This concerted effort and resultant co- 
operative planning indicate the type of over-all approach needed to pro- 
duce new sensitivity to ethical values in colleges. 

This new sensitivity can be and must be developed by teachers 
through every possible means. Teachers with sincere acceptance of 
the best conceivable ethical values not only do great service to their stu- 
dents but are benefited themselves in two important ways; first, they are 
equipped to live a more genuinely satisfying and wholesome life; and 
they can approach their instructional materials with deeper insights and 
more humane perspectives. They can see the thread of spiritual unity 
knitting together a whole body of human thought and action. They can 
view the same historical facts in their instructional materials with 
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new meaning as they interpret them through perspectives gained through 
religious insights. George F. Thomas explains this in Religious Per- 
spectives in College Teaching. 

It must not be thought that professors with a religious faith teach from the 
perspective of that faith merely ‘as a favor’’ to their colleagues in the depart- 
ment of religion, or to support the work of the chaplain and others serving the 
cause of religion on the campus or primarily “to bear witness’ to their faith. 
Whatever the validity of these motives may be, the primary motive of any pro- 
fessor of physics or history is to teach his subject as fully and adequately as 
possible. The religious issues and implications of his subject should be dealt 
with because they are part of his task as a teacher of that subject. . . . When 
it is necessary for him to do so in order to teach physics in an adequate way, L.e., 
in its wider relations and ultimate significance. He is a professor of physics, 
not a preacher of religion. Therefore he does not “drag” in religion when 
it is not relevant to a full understanding of the facts he is interpreting or the 
problems he is trying to solve. 

Teaching through religious perspectives is central to a liberal edu- 
cation. The true scholar must understand the fullest implications of 
his subject matter. Obviously, to do so he must deal with religion. 
Perhaps no teacher in college needs to understand the historical de- 
velopment of religion, religious convictions of authors and the religious 
implications of writings more than the teacher of literature. It is 
veritably impossible to separate authors from their environmental and 
spiritual inheritances, and since literature embraces all of man’s 
thoughts, emotions, and actions, the teacher is forced to reckon with 
the writer's value judgments generally derived from his spiritual con- 


victions. 


Literature demands more than an examination of aesthetic values. 
It is laden with ideas involving ethics, history, religion, psychology, 
and other aspects of human relations. It is the task of the teacher to 
understand what the author truly says in his total historical environ- 
ment. An appreciation of the poetic beauty of literature and an under- 
standing of the mechanics of metrics are insufficient for full compre- 
hension. Since literature is reflective of the whole of life—all the 
thoughte, emotions, and actions of man in reaction to his total envi- 
ronment—it is important that the teacher lead the student to con- 
sider motives of the authors as well as motives of the characters in 
the plot, all of which involve value judgments. 


Still further, students must be aided in understanding the techni- 
cal meaning of terms peculiar to religious concepts. To read litera- 
ture comprehensively they must understand the connotations as well 
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as denotations of such terms as heretic, puritanism, dissenter, pan- 
theism, a doubting Thomas, a Judas, selling one’s birthright, papal 
infallibility, the patience of Job, agnosticism, deism, and predestination. 
Further, to understand such masterpieces of the Divine Comedy, Para- 
dise Lost, Paradise Regained, Pilgrims Progress, John Donne's devo- 
tional poetry aud other lasting works, students must consider the re- 
ligious tenets of the authors and their contemporaries. 

From such analysis of historical values students can be made to 
realize the need for concurrent growth in ethical values as man’s techno- 
logical society becomes more complex. They must be brought to un- 
derstand the increasing interdependency of all people despite the mar- 
velous gadgets designed to emancipate man from dependency. They 
must be made to understand man’s increasing loneliness despite his 
ingenious improvements in communication, transportation, and en- 
tertainment; for man is far more dependent upon his fellow man and 
more helpless in matters of self-defense than he has ever been. Stu- 
dents must be made to see the moral problems growing out of scien- 
tific inventions such as the hydrogen bomb, potential abolisher of 
mankind. 

Students can still further be made aware of the total implications 
of new scientific facts for human relations. They can be made to un- 
derstand the close relationship between the kind of “faith” and “fact” 
modern thinkers recognize today. The splitting of the atom clearly 
demonstrates that all scientific hypotheses are matters of faith until 
proved or disproved. Young skeptics reveling in their newly-made 
acquaintance with the scientific method as an approach to all knowl- 
edge and geared to making hasty pronouncement on their beliefs and 
values can be shown the kind of humility true scientists have in con- 
ducting their experiments by relating scientific achievements to a 
higher order of perfection—the supreme order of the natural uni- 
verse. 

No teacher can presume to deserve the name without opening 
these all-encompassing problems of values for student consideration. 
Be one of the Buddhist, Christian, Mohammedan, Jewish, or other 
religious faith, these realms of questioning and understanding must 
be entered by any person proposing to become an intelligent and 
productive citizen. 

There can be no justifiable objection to this overview in teaching, 
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for there is an increasingly common recognition that this “century of 
disappointment” derives from its ethical ignorance and lethargy. Also 
central to this era of confusion is man’s need to spiritualize his moral 
principles. Natural humanism must give way to spiritual humanism, 
for morals that are derived solely from within and are not related to 
a spiritual ultimate fail to provide the stable anchorage and develop 
the ethical standards necessary for the highest type of human re- 
lations. 

While the classroom provides a valuable battleground for waging 
war against moral indolence, it does not provide the most fruitful 
opportunities for character interaction. Those same extracurricular 
activities which have been destructive to the sense of unity in col- 
leges must be utilized as special areas in the institution's proving 
grounds for developing strong traits of honesty, unselfishness, respect 
for others, and devotion to service. All of these and more desirable 
characteristics can be developed in the debate forum, glee club, choir, 
denominational clubs, YWCA, YMCA, dramatic clubs, football and 
basketball teams. Bribe scandals in these last two intercollegiate 
activities have demonstrated the distortion of the moral and ethical 
values which should be gained from participation in sports. Too 
often these distortions have resulted from alumni and adminisrative 
pressures on coaches to win at any cost. 

In addition to utilization of the above named activities, many col- 
leges have one traditional plan for stressing religious values. For 
years they have sponsored Religious Emphasis Weeks of three to 
five days’ duration, during which time discussion groups center their 
attention on problems involving spiritual values in campus life. The 
typical “R. E.” Week has proved ineffective on many campuses, for 
it approximates the Sunday stress on religion after which college per- 
sonnel feel that they have fulfilled their obligation to stress values 
and then can settle down to their business of “just teaching again.” 

“R. E.”” Weeks have proved ineffective in still another way. Many 
students who need the searching discussions, the inspirational speeches, 
and the compulsion to dedicate themselves to higher standards of 
conduct seldom reach these meetings. Even members of denomina- 
tional clubs fail to respond to any inner compulsion to attend ses- 
sions; consequently, noted speakers and a few interested faculty mem- 
bers find themselves embarrassed by audiences of six to ten members. 
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Since many attempts to focus student attention on “R. E.” Weeks 
have produced little or no favorable results, some planners have de- 
cided to experiment by omitting these weeks. Instead of spending 
heavily to bring in groups of speakers for this concentrated period, 
some planning groups have felt that the money could be more profitably 
spent to secure quality speakers at intervals throughout the school 
year, thereby giving continued stress to religious values. 

Arnold S. Nash in the Intercollegian (December 1953) describes 
a program of this nature projected at the University of North Caro- 
lina. Nash says: 

“The believers in God must show forth the relationship of all as- 
pects of students’ lives to this one Lord and God in politics, educa- 
tion, marriage, the family, economics, and the like. Obviosuly one 
week is not enough time for this program; therefore, it is felt that the 
program should be continuous through the school year. . . . The 
same techniques as used before, house and dorm discussions, convo- 
cations, group talks and personal interviews, will be used.” 

This plan has immense possibilities. In addition to the greater 
length of time devoted to formal consideration of religious values 
planners can make more meaningful use of guest speakers. Nash in the 
same article further describes the plan at the University of North 
Carolina: 

. no om has been brought to the campus except with the support 
of some academic department or “‘professional” school. This was done since 
experience had shown that one of the weaknesses of the typical Religious Em- 
phasis Week program is that a speaker will go into a classroom and discuss 
what he has to say without any reference to whether the students in front of 
him are the members of Sociology 52 or Chemistry 95 or Classics 73! It was 
recognized that, of course, students are persons before they are students, yet 
unless the insights of faith can be related to that which makes a person into 
a student—i.e., his studies—then religion is unrelated to life and hence it 
is either irrelevant or barren. 

Thus with the cooperation of the Chancellor, departmental heads and deans 
were made cognizant of the whole plan. No speaker was selected unless, 
in addition to recognized proficiency in an academic field of study, he could 
relate that field in a forceful and persuasive fashion to his own study. 

This plan affords lasting and far-reaching emphasis upon relevant 
values in the lives of students. It also makes the acquisition of speak- 
ers easier since they may be available at various times throughout the 
year. 

In addition to this formal program for revitalizing spiritual values 
in colleges, there is another still more formal approach. At the time 
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of the reaction of colleges and universities to secularism, some intro- 
duced core courses in philosophy and religion. Others actually es- 
tablished whole departments and schools of religion, an act which 
some might consider an overemphasis on religion. But it must be 
recognized that religion has a distinct content or subject matter com- 
parable to any of the other academic offerings. Renowned religious 
leaders, religious wars, documents, doctrines and terminology are 
inextricably interwoven in patterns of history and comprise a signifi- 
cant body of material for engrossing and rewarding study. A course 
in religion could be offered as an elective or as a part of the now 
popular general education program. Courses in biographies of great 
religious leaders, Bible history, Christian ethics or comparative re- 
ligion would enable students to grapple with the role of religious 
values in personal and world crises. Furthermore, courses of this 
general nature would be preferred by state colleges to specific indoc- 
trination courses in denominational literature. 


If. 


The problem of motivating youth to do, to excel, to serve has been 
ever present with us. We do not need youth with driving superegoes 
dedicated to success for self. We have little need for apathetic youth 
unable to set goals and strive toward their achievement. We need 
youth, potential leaders, with a deep sense of humility who have de- 
veloped a keen sense of discretion in values, a sure sense of direction 
in goal setting, and a philosophy of ethical values undergirded by 
permanent moral principles coupled with compelling unselfish moti- 
vation to adhere to these standards amidst the political and social 
pressures in and beyond the college laboratory community. These 
youth must carry more definite and valid commitments to the highest 
good than many previous graduating classes if they are to meet head- 
on and cope satisfactorily with the challenge of rebuilding a world 
of spiritual compulsion compatible with the needs of a nearly self- 
destructive technological society. 

The direct responsibility of college personnel, presidents, adminis- 
trative officers, counselors, teachers, and students—is apparent in this 
never-ending struggle to develop men and women edicated to pro- 
ducing a better world, characterized by a higher ethic sufficiently com- 
pelling to demand the devotion of mankind's greatest efforts. 
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But among college students there are those who need remedial 
treatment for their personalities before they are ready for the positive 
developmental program as presented in this paper. Foremost in the 
planning of progressive educational institutions for this purpose is the 
counseling program designed to equip students with a sense of self- 
direction in matters relative to decision making and concerned with 
the unification of disrupted, fragmented personalities. This em- 
phasis on self-direction happily recognizes the fact that despite the 
employment of qualified teachers of high moral calibre, and the im- 
plementation of programs and procedures for emphatic stress upon 
ethical values, no lasting good has been achieved until students as 
developed in educational institutions can stand independently in their 
convictions, make choices reflecting consideration for the greatest good 
to mankind, and ultimately refuse to be shaken loose from their 
faith in the highest ethical values. To do this requires maturity of 
personality. 

The end of psychological counseling is felt to be the development of a 
more rational and integrated personality than that which the client 
previously possessed. Gordon W. Allport in his book Personality a 
Psychological Interpretation, lists the signs of an integrated personality: 
“First, it has the capacity to lose itself in the pursuit of objectives 
not primarily referred to the self, that is, in desires directed outward 
toward socialized and culturally compatible ends; second, by self- 
objectification, insight, a sense of humor; third, by a unifying philoso- 
phy of life.” Counseling helps the client recognize the need for self- 
objectification and a unifying philosophy by affording him unlimited 
opportunity to talk about himself in any way he pleases. The oppor- 
tunity to reveal at will aspects of his experiential personality without 
fear of condemnation leads the client to objectify his problems. 

The greatest strength of such counseling programs lies in the coun- 
selor’s approach to the client. Fortunately, emphasis is placed upon 
the student in client-centered counseling. One must start with what 
the student is and help him find his way to what he wants to be, to 
the fullest realization of his latent self. Since counseling is akin 
to psychotherapy, which is the process of helping a patient clarify his 
goals and his means of achieving them in a positive, acceptable man- 
ner, the obligation of the college to develop and progressively main- 
tain a cultural community of dynamic ethics as background against 
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which students can project their desires and in which they can help 
evaluate these wants, demands serious attention. The counselor in 
this college situation does not form value judgments or make decis- 
ions for the client but leaves him dependent upon the socially-accepted 
values of his environment. In this period of objective self-examina- 
tion the client gradually begins to evaluate and reorganize his value 
goals in proper relation to other social beings in his environment. 
Since the well-integrated person bases his judgment of self on an ob- 
jective system of values, an objectification of self leads to a conformity 
in value standards of most well-adjusted people who have essentially 
the same needs; basic among which is the desire to be recognized and 
loved by others. These basic needs should lead to basic value stand- 
ards which should develop more unified personalities and conse- 
quently more stable social communities. 

Certainly the college needs this kind of counseling to help produce 
the mature, altruistic, stable kind of leadership the world needs today. 
It must be remembered, however, that central to client-centered coun- 
seling are mature, well-balanced counselors. A good counselor will 
not set absolute value goals, suggest specific topics for the discus- 
sion, monopolize the conversation, or pass judgments. 

Too much stress cannot be placed upon the obligation of chief ad- 
ministrators in colleges to expect, even demand, higher standards of 
conduct on college campuses. Presidential statements generally re- 
flect the value standards of the college. The public usually identifies 
the president's stand with that of the college community. Presidents 
and deans of administration who set policies and expect conformance 
must publicize their preferences, if such be the case, for a faculty, stu- 
dent body, and staff of high moral calibre dedicated to the improve- 
ment of the whole of society. The entire college community through 
the administrative personnel must be rededicated to the development 
of a ‘‘system of education inspiring human conduct with love and 
man’s intellect with wisdom.” Few will deny that many “intellec- 
tuals’” have been miseducated as evidenced by their supercilious airs 
extremely relative and constantly changing values designed to fit selfish 
and passing desires, distorted ideas of materialistic success and selfish 
motivations for action in achieving what they consider to be the bet- 
ter life. 


Rollo May, in his insightful work, Anxiety, characterizes two types of 
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youth, neither of which is fit for effective leadership. He speaks of the 
basic struggle for inner integration in youth during the late Victorian 
period. Youth then was “inner-directed” and seemed to be operated 
by a gyroscope. They gained their strength by internalizing external 
rules, by compartmentalizing will power and intellect and by repres- 
sing their feelings. This type was well-suited for business success. 
They had strong motives and ambitions, derived from the outside 
though they were. These emotionally repressed youth were directed 
by a strong superego which represented a completely mechanical cen- 
ter of stability. 

Later the “outer-directed’ man was characterized by his constant 
efforts to “‘fit-in.” This type seems to keep out an antenna to receive 
waves of others. He lives as though he were directed by a radar set 
fastened to his head perpetually telling him what other people ex- 
pect of him. This radar type gets his motives and direction from 
others; like the man who described himse!f as a set of mirrors, he is 
able to respond but not to choose; he has no effective center of moti- 
vation of his own. He is characterized by passivity and apathy. 

John Dewey (Moral Principles in Education) observes: “What we 
need in education is a genuine faith in the existence of moral prin- 
ciples which are capable of effective application. We believe, so far 
as the mass of children are concerned, that if we keep at them long 
enough we can teach reading and writing and figuring. We are prac- 
tically, even if unconsciously, skeptical as to the possibility of anything 
like the same assurance in morals. We believe in moral laws and rules, 
to be sure, but they are in the air. They are something set off by 
themselves. They are so very moral that they have no working con- 
tact with the average affairs of everyday life. These moral principles 
need to be brought down to the ground through their statement in social 
and psychological terms. We need to see that moral principles are 
not arbitrary, that they are not ‘transcendental’; that the term “Moral” 
does not designate a special region or portion of life. We need to 
translate the moral into the conditions and forces of our community 
life, and into the impulses and habits of the individual.” 

College communities should be pregnant with moral expectancies 
so that every teacher, and every student sees possibilities for testing, 
developing, and strengthening ethical values in this campus labora- 
tory as preparation for practical application to life’s contingencies which 
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constantly demand new achievements, new material, new spiritual 
meanings, and new leaders. Colleges can not afford in these crises 
to lag behind the world’s needs. They need to be anticipatory in pre- 
paring understanding, integrated, unselfishly competent leaders. Pandit 
Nehru (“The Pursuit of Peace,’ Vital Speeches, November 1, 1949) 
in the truly meditative spirit of the Indian spiritual leaders, encom- 
passes the final obligation of the college thus: 


In this world of incessant and feverish activity men have little time to 
think, much less to consider ideals and objectives. Yet how are we to act 
even in the present unless we know which way we are going and what our 
objectives are? It is only in the peaceful atmosphere of a University that these 
basic problems can be adequately considered. It is only when young men and 
young women who are in the University today, and on whom the burden of 
life’s problem will fall tomorrow, learn to have clear objectives and standards 
of values that there is hope for the next generation. 


Essie K. Payne is a member of the English department, Central 
State College, Wilberforce, Ohio. She is a member of the State 
Board of Trustees of Ohio District YWCA, and is active in the 
local community and college YWCA. 
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HUMAN FRONTIERS is this Journal’s ef- 
fort to indicate along the advansing front 
of the struggle for improved human rela- 


tions, the places where people are bravest 
and most alone, where their great cause is 


the most advanced and where their plat- 
forms and their projects regard most high- 
ly the intrinsic human values; this means, 
generally speaking, where scientific obser- 
vation is most crucial and timely. There are 
people always ready to repudiate anything 
which is pioneering in nature. That has al- 
ways been true. There are scientists who 
similarly believe that “research” can only 
be in the familiar and noncontroversial 
areas. Yet it is pioneers that have pointed 
the way, sometimes at the supreme price, 
toward all that mankind has achieved and 
has cherished. And the true scientist has 
always been a pioneer. 

Returning to the figure of the front of 
the greatest of struggles, the forces of hu- 
manity may be wavering, they may even be 
in retreat before the forces of inhumanity. 
The issue may be at times so clouded and 
confused that the question of any right or 
justice may be almost indiscernible. It may 
even, and often is, deliberately thus made 
obscure. Even its highly controversial na- 
ture may index the degree of the need for 
genuine social investigation. It is the busi- 
ness of this Section to “make straight the 
path” which leads to the “human com- 
munity.” 

Sometimes, as with “Symposium: Is 
Puerto Rico Fully Self-Governing,” in the 
last number, the issue which is involved, 
though confused and controversial, is of 
such world significance that the whole of 
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the Section will be devoted to it. There 
is need for one of this kind on the Israel- 
Arab problem. Arthur Morgan’s “Draw 
a Circle That Takes Him In,” in the 
Spring 1952 issuse of this Journal has re- 
sulted in long correspondence between 
him and Karl Baehr, Executive Director 
of the American Christian Palestine Com- 
mittee. We have gathered certain articles. 
But we welcome more material which we 
feel we need before attempting the study 
which this issue requires. Some things are 
already evident which need to be pointed 
out. 


TENSION IS INCREASING IN ISRAEL as Is 
indicated in recent news. Israel is ringed 
about by an increasingly hostile, united 
and militarily-prepared Arab world. The 
fringe of 800,000 Arab refugees just out- 
side Israel’s border might be resettled were 
it not tor the fact that their injustices 
have now become a political issue so red- 
hot that Arab leaders cannot oppose it 
and live, either politically or physically. 
Totalitarian attitudes (of Nazi origin) in 
other parts of the world seem bent 
on exploiting this situation apparently 
hoping that the job which Hitler began in 
Europe can be finished there. There is 
something ominously like a trap in this 
situation. It is already clear that to rely 
on expectation that the West will guaran- 
tee the security and survival of Israel in 
this tricky situation is unsound. In such 
a situation, increasingly the military way 
makes for more of the same kind of inse- 
curity in which the problem originally 
was rooted. Thus Palestine, one of the 
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hottest spots in a hot world, is hot with 
the particular issue which is probably 
fraught with the greatest possible menace 
for the future of human relations in the 
world. 

For the social scientist there can be no 
two sides of such a situation, except as he 
secks to understand them. What way is 
there out of this impasse except restitu- 
tion? How is restitution possible with- 
out contrition? But there is a practical 
difficulty which has to be faced. Israel is 
financially unable to make the restitution 
which both justice and her future peace 
and security demands. Besides, there is the 
question of whose is the ultimate responsi- 
bility. We think all important bodies re- 
ponsible for the policies leading to conduct 
in this situation need seriously to rethink 
their positions. Especially the United Na- 
tions should rethink the whole process 
leading to what now exists from its small- 
est beginning. As a body, it must stand 
ready to lead both in the contrition and 
the restitution, though the ultimate cost of 
this way may be many millions of dollars. 
The problem is not merely the one of a 
just and satisfactory solution for the Arabs 
who have been uprooted from their homes 
in the area of the present state of Israel. 
It is a problem of survival for the state 
of Israel itself, in an increasingly impos- 
sible situation. It is this important as- 
pect which the leaders responsible for the 
situation are tending to overlook, in their 
somewhat empty appeals for negotiation. 


NEED FOR WORLD BALANCE OF TRADE 
AND PAYMENTS was the principal conclu- 
sion of the Academy of Political Science 
in its Spring 1953 meeting as reported in 
the Proceedings, Vol. XXV, No. 3, May 
1953. The meeting faced the problem of 
the present world’s imbalance due to the 
increasing lack of flexibility as the giant, 
competitive power-blocks rise in their op- 
position to each other. Grayson L. Kirk, 
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President of Columbia University urged as 
a crucial need, apart from which balance 
would be impossible, “the deliberate aban- 
donment of the Iron Curtain.” (p. 99) 
Robert Marjolm of Europe, the Secretary- 
General of the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation, said, ““The world 
in which we find ourselves is not a stable 
world nor is stability in sight.” (p. 106) 
He suggested as the lines along which 
greater efforts by the United States are nec- 
essary: (1) more and freer trade with the 
rest of the world, (2) co-operation with 
the rest of the world in maintaining sta- 
bility of prices of the raw materials of the 
world, (3) maintenance in the world of 
a high level of economic activity, and (4) 
liberality in investments to include the 
“nonprofitable investments,” which are of 
greatest urgency but of least profit in the 
underdeveloped countries (ports, roads, 
railways, schools, hospitals). He added that 
there should be a freer flow of the peo- 
ples of the world. The unsought but un- 
avoidable role of the United States as 
leader among the nations, he suggested, 
should be used to move the world in ev- 
ery way possible toward its maximum co- 
operation. 

Hopefulness in Europe’s new attitude, 
he indicated, pointed a way for the world. 
In Europe and in the sterling area (Brit- 
ish monetary basis) three fourths of the 
quantitative restrictions to trade have al- 
ready been removed. This covers about 
60 percent of the world’s trade. Thus the 
European experiment in international 
trade relations points toward a world sys- 
tem of multilateral trade and payments. 
“The world is in movement,” he added. 
There is nothing that can be done about 
that. “Either we try to guide it toward a 
better future—the future the great masses 
look to—or we are going to be crushed by 
it.” (pp. 102-116). 


WHO DETERMINES AMERICAN FOREIGN 
poLicy? The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
for September 1953 is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the place of the United States 
Congress, the “representative” body in the 
government, in the shaping of the foreign 
policy. Congress no longer retains its orig- 
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inal share in foreign policy making. Now 
that it seeks to retrieve this lost ground, 
the Academy feels the need for the United 
States to recover the original sense that 
government is “‘team-work’’ between the 
executive and the legislative branches of 
the government. This is excellent reason- 
ing as far as it goes, but the social scien- 
tists will have to dig far deeper into the 
realities of what is happening to represen- 
tation in this and other vital areas which 
concern the future security and destiny of 
the American people. 

How are the American people to make 
the “Voice of America” and her will 
abroad their own, is a far more crucial 
question than the one of the function- 
ing, or sharing in functioning, of the 
branches of the government. Can the peo- 
ple’s own opinion be determining, as 
well as intelligent, in all policies of all 
branches? Cetain additional questions will 
need to raised for an adequate study of 
this important problem. The division of 
functions may be important if and when 
the people are in control, otherwise not. 
These additional questions with impor- 
tant bearing on the discussion are as fol- 
lows: (1) Is the use by both the houses 
of Congress of their legislative bodies, 
and their committees as political sound- 
ing boards, tending to make Congress it- 
self propagandist and thus increasing- 
ly less representative in a real sense? 
(2) Is it not historical that foreign and 
domestic policies of governments are sim- 
ply two sides of one political outlook and 
policy? (3) Is not this domestic-foreign 
outlook and policy dictated in the Ameri- 
can scene by a political controlling faction, 
rather than by any individual or branches of 
the government? (4) Are the people of the 
United States able to go beyond the mere 
change of parties in their control? (5) Re- 
membering that we changed parties under 
the utmost hue and cry, without any sub- 
stantial change in this domestic-foreign 
outlook and policy, is essentially the same 
elite in control of both the old-line parties ? 
These are important questions which the 
scientist will neither overlook nor brush 
aside. (6) And finally, is the American 
“two-party system” of politics slowly but 
surely preparing to destroy itself, by per- 
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mitting on the one hand this steady inva- 
sion of the same powerful interests into 
both the parties; and on the other hand, 
permitting the party excesses of this group, 
especially the use of fear and intimidation 
to stifle any opposition to their cherished 
status quo, to become the predominant po- 
litical--propagandist method used by the 
party? All of which is to ask rather, 
whether representation is not being under- 
mined in the place where representation 
had its roots—in  statesmanlike under- 
standing and grasp of the great issues on 
the part of the people and their ‘‘servants”’ 
alike. Is it not even likely that only a 
true people’s government can be experi- 
mental enough to survive in the world of 
the future and that democracy can proceed 
further in the present world only on that 
basis ? 


THE COLLEGE OF EuROPE has com- 
leted its third year at Bruges in Belgium. 
his “venture in political education’ was 
launched by the same statesmen who were 
responsible for the Council of Europe, in 
order to train the “future administrators 
of the European community.’ Students, 
in addition to their class activities, make 
trips to various important places in Europe 
as part of their preparation. A descrip- 
tion of its functioning is given in a news- 
note in American Political Science Review 
for June 1953, page 613, which includes 
the following touch symbolic of the new 
co-operativeness of the new Europe: “In 
Bruges members of the student body of 
the College of Europe reside under a 
common roof and take their meals together 
as if they belong to some new European 
fraternity.” 


UNESCO INVITES TO IMPORTANT SO- 
CIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH both its member 
nations and their social scientists, in its 
1953-1954 program, (chapter on Social 
Science) Research specified as in six major 
areas, each of profound importance in 
solving the central problem of how to in- 
troduce technological methods in underde- 
veloped regions. The areas are as follows: 
the “impact of technologi- 
upon the sociological and 
ft res of communities and 


(1) To study 
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to take account of the results of these 
studies in the training of technicians.” 
(Res. No. 3.231) 

‘lo survey “the conditions governing 
the land reforms which they have al- 
ready carried out or are contemplat- 
ing, together with the effect of the 
reforms.” (Res. No. 3.241) 

“To pay attention to the economic 
and social problems created by the 
demographic developments of the world 
as compared with the development of 
resources, and to facilitate scientific 
studies which contribute to an inter- 
national examination of these prob- 
lems.” (Res. No. 3.251) 

“To promote studies relating to the 
application of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, to publicize the 
results of these studies, and, in par- 
ticular, by the dissemination of infor- 
mation and by teaching, to combat ra- 
cial prejudice and discrimination.” (Res. 
No. 3.261) 

“To employ the methods and services of 
social scientists in an attempt to evaluate 
objectively the results achieved through 
action undertaken in co-operation with 
international organizations and to report 
on the experiences gained.” (Res. No. 
3.271) 

“To collect, in a regular and systematic 
manner, statistical information on their 
[the member nations] educational, scien- 
tific and cultural life and _ institutions 
and to forward such statistics periodically 
to the Director-General.” (Res. No. 
3.31) 

The report urges institutions or indi- 
viduals to make certain that research on 
these problems reaches the Department of 
Social Sciences, UNESCO House, 19 Ave- 
nue, Kleber, Paris, France. It also urges 
the carrying of professional correspond- 
ence as ‘‘a highly useful form of interna- 


tional co-operation.” 
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MAN CAN FEED HIS WORLD says the 
United Nations Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization on May 18, 1953, in its report 
to the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations. Under its section 
heading, “World Documents,” Current 
History of November 1953 prints the com- 
plete text of the report. Jt discusses 
methods of increasing world production 
which, the magazine’s editorial comment 
states, gives a picture of possible hopeful- 
ness if there is the will to make it so, and 
quotes, “It is neither lack of resources nor 
techniques, but economic, social and po- 
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litical difficulties which impede the achieve- 
ment of an adequate diet for all people.” 


SELF-SURVEY USED BY PACKINGHOUSE 
UNION. An article in The Journal of So- 
cial Issues, Vol. 1X, No. 1, pp. 28-36, tells 
the story of how the United Packinghouse 
Workers, (U.P.W.A.-C.I.O) used the 
method of ‘‘self-survey’’ as a means for ex- 
tending its human relations program. It 
was decided to bring practice up to the 
policy of desegregation adopted in 1943 at 
its founding convention. The self-survey 
was chosen as the appropriate educational 
tool. An outside agency, Fisk University, 
was enlisted. The roles of Fisk and the 
Union, and the purpose for using the sur- 
vey, were clearly stated. The purpose as 
stated was to provide a “springboard’’ for 
a nation-wide action program. Two types 
of studies were conducted: local union 
studies of the practices followed and rank 
and file studies—a random sampling of 
members in cities typical of majority-mi- 
nority mixtures. According to this article, 
within four years the program of anti-dis- 
crimination which has followed the self- 
survey, and which has been based upon its 
findings, has produced striking results. 
Some of the specific results are enumerated. 


THE SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL 
PROGRESS met for its twenty-first annual 
conference at Bard College, June 27, to 
July 11. Men and women in a variety of 
public opinion infiuencing organizations 
from many states shared their concern to 
prove that democratic methods can work 
effectively for the common welfare. The 
divergence of views represented regarding 
the conference theme, “Mobilizing the Re- 
sources for Peace,” is illustrated by U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce’s Emerson Smith's 
emphasis on the role of high production, 
and Walter Reuther’s Assistant, Robert 
Oliver's stress upon the buying power of 
the common man, as basic in economic 
strength and enduring peace. 

The diversity of the membership which 
included many nationalities, religions and 
vocations and the smallness of the confer- 
ence (about a hundred people) made it 
possible as the common life and fellow- 
ship was experienced for the different cul- 
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tures and widely divergent views to be 
shared. Each of the five discussion groups 
represented a cross section of the diversity 
of the conference. 

In his keynote address, President Case 
of Bard College, had suggested that where 
viewpoints were in contrast, rather than to 
compromise by each giving up something, 
it might be better to work out a synthesis 
containing the best of the divergent views. 
Participants must have returned to their 
communities not only with greater knowl- 
edge of materials and methods, but with 
the spirit and richness from this experience 
in international living and democratic dis- 
cussion. (Reported by Dorothy Zeiger, 
Sociology and Intercultural Education, Cen- 
tral State College, Wilberforce, Ohio.) 


THE 1953 CONFERENCE ON INTEGRA- 
TION of the School of Living of America 
met at the East Bay Camp, Bloomington, 
Indiana, on September 4 to 6. The Con- 
ference sought “to examine the major 
problems of living with a view to integrat- 
ing their solutions into a practical pro- 
gram for living.” In the latest issue of 
the School of Living organ, The Inter- 
preter, October 1953, received from Mil- 
dred J. Loomis, Editor, she attempts the 
integration of the content of the Confer- 
ence which it has been hoped the Confer- 
ence itself would attempt. (pp. 43-46) 
She explains that she was disappointed 
that the Conference itself did not proceed 
far in the achievement of the concept of 
integration, which had been its aim. Rather 
it tended to get lost in its sharing of ex- 
periences, ‘‘fact-finding’’ and evaluation 
of its problem-solving methods. (p. 42) 

The addresses centered around the prob- 
lem of what is “normal living’’ or “‘get- 
ting the most out of life.’’ Ralph Borsodi, 
economist, author, founder of the School 
Living, and just back from a trip around 
the world, started the Conference off by 
raising the question of how to determine 
what a peta. life is. Jonathan Forman, 
President of Friends of the Land, traced 
health to its source in the way the soil is 
cared for in which our food is grown. 
Robert Cook, President of the American 
Genetic Society, emphasized the impor- 


tance of human differences and the role 
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of genetics in uncovering this diversity. 
Marynia Farnham, author of Modern Wo- 
man, the Lost Sex, stressed the psychological 
a of the function of motherhood 
and home building in making women the 
normal creator of normal husbands and 
children, and the effect upon the world 
of what is now happening to women. J. 
Clark Molony, author of The Battle for 
Mental Health, showed his film, “Lessons 
from Okinawa,’ which he had taken while 
in the psychiatric division of the Army. 
The film and talk illustrated the strong 
connection between the mother-child rela- 
tionship and the maturing of the adult. 
Other speakers and their subjects were 
Kenneth Millsap, Director of the Mid- 
America Foundation of Parsons College, 
on the small community; Edwin H. Wil- 
son, Executive Secretary of the American 
Humanist Society and Editor of The Hu- 
manist, on man’s relation to the universe; 
Nick Athens, architect, on the beauty of 
simplicity and functionalism in designs 
for living; Frank Chodorov, Associate Ed- 
itor of Human Events, on the rise and fall 
of political states; Geza Smack of New 
York, Maurice T. Welty of Chicago and J. 
Gordon Roberts of Omaha, business and 
finance authorities, on the economic and 
monetary problems, and finally, Gor- 
don Roberts and Ralph Borsodi, speaking 
again, on the place and kind of education 
which can lead to normal living. 

Those who desire duplicated copies of 
the addresses read at the Conference may 
secure them from The Interpreter, Lane's 
End Homestead, Brookville, Ohio, for 25 
cents each or $3 for a set of twelve. 

The School of Living, first founded by 
Ralph Borsordi in 1934 at Suffern, New 
York, as an adult training center for the 
dissemination of decentralist teaching and 
training in homesteading practices, is now 
a national association teaching “that the 
existence of poverty disease, neurosis, 
crime, war and other social evils, is due 
fundamentally to miseducation.” It aims 
at “a program for personal and _nation- 
wide re-education.” Ralph Borsodi’s latest 
work, in two volumes, is Education and 
Living, personally published and available 
at Lane’s End Homestead, Brookville, 
Ohio. 
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THE Wortp GOVERNMENT CONFER- 
ENCE met for one week in the Christian 
borg Palace, in Copenhagen, Denmark, the 
House of Parliament of the Danish Gov- 
ernment where all the facilities were 
placed at its disposal including the Sen- 
ate Chamber for the sessions—hospitality 
described as exceeding ‘anything we had 
a right to expect’ according to the kev- 
erend Don Harrington of Community 
Church in New York City and of the 
United World Federalists, as reported in 
Community News of September 27, 1935. 

“Most interesting,” he continues. ‘were 
the personalities, citizens and parlimenta- 
rians 500 strong from 27 countries of the 
world and all continents. ... It has been 
a great experience to see our world fed- 
eralist effort grow over these few years 
from a few impractical idealists and dream- 
ers to an organization which includes 
not only members of parliaments, but mem- 
bers and officers of governments and some 
who undoubtedly will be official delegates 
to the UN Charter Review Conference 
now almost certain to be called in 1955.” 
This Conference's principles could strength- 


en the United Nations “into an interna- 
tional system of security to replace the 
competitive arms system. These (princi- 


ples) will be sent to the officers of all the 
world’s governments. Here was an 
ideal atmosphere in which to work to- 
gether to think through the foundation 
of an ideal world. Here was another great 
stride forward on the constructive road 
upwards towards world security and world 
peace.” 


WHAT DENMARK CAN TEACH is re- 
vealed in an important research study, [m- 
plications for American Co-operatives from 
Danish Mem bership Experience, by Wil- 
liam S. Folkman, published October 1953 
by the Department of Rural Sociology of 
Cornell University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Ithaca, New York, (Mimeo- 
graphed Bulletin No. 41) Comparisons 
are drawn between the membership rela- 
tions and par wee ion of the members in 
the American and the Danish co-operati' 
The study 
strong on centralization but weak 
bership vitalitv and exactly the re 


° shows American £O-Opera Ives 
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Denmark. Folkman’s own synthesized com- 
mentary on page 55 is important and timely 
for all extension of the democratic method, 
whether into new areas of life or geo- 
graphically where it has never yet been 
known. This latter includes any effective 
and enduring world government. Folk- 
man states this synthesized approach as 
requiring study of “the problem of how 
to organize relations to central control in 
such a way that the active functioning of 
local groups is possible.’ (Italics ours.) 
Is not this balance of centralization and 
decentralization the original ‘federalist’ 
formula which has given our nation and 
our way of life whatever greatness it has 
known? Is this not the problem of re- 
organization of democracy to meet modern 
world demands, the problem upon which, 
it may be, the security and survival of 
both our ae units and our cherished 
“way of life’ will depend for their solv- 
ing? The organization-disorganization 
dichotomy of the present world’s Western 
order-disorder will probably have to give 
way before this balanced conception of the 
problem of democratic reorganization, as 
set forth in this scholarly paper, if democ- 
racy is to survive even within any nation 
in this perverse and tortured generation. 
At least the problem is not one that can be 
solved by the utmost of strength, military 
and all other kinds, which is developed 
unilaterally or sectionally, if this impor- 
tant formula for reorganization is over- 
looked. Probably the greatest and most ur- 
gent research need in the United States 
and the world is a scholarly society devoted 
to the research necessary for the rethinking 
and reformulation of democratic thcory, 
method and practice in terms of the chal- 
lenge of the present world crisis, the origi- 
nal intention of democracy’s first archi- 
tects and all the later contributions to its 
genius— experimentalism of outlook and 
the methodology of continuous, construc 
tive and abiding “reform.” Much water 
has flown under the bridge since Jeffer- 
son’s day; for example, probably the great- 
est, numerically, at least, if not qualit 


tively ereatest, democratic revolution in 

Ss sicreead _ eae nt the . ¢ — 

human history without the use of violen 

: sila 

struggle. Meanwhile, we can be thankful 
S ered and uncoordinated eff 
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which, like this research of Dr. Folkman, 
point in this direction. 


REFORMATION OF DEMOCRACY FOR THE 
INTERNATIONAL CRISIS |is the essence 
of a new statement issued by the national 
Peacemakers, in a conference open to all 
interested in a study of world nonviolent 
revolution. The statement, ‘Peacemaker 
Declaration on a ‘Third Camp,’’’ was 
adopted by about a hundred participants 
who gathered in Chicago, October 1-4, 
1953. The statement resulted from the 
pooling and evaluation through the Find- 
ings Committee of the results of four work- 
shop groups. The main elements of the 
statement are: 


(1) “A way of life and order of society 
based on the recognition of the digni- 
ty and worth of the human _individ- 
ual and of his need and inalienable 
right to self-determinism.” 

(2) “Nonviolence in spirit and method” 
as “integral to our conception of de- 
mocracy.”” “Democracy ceases to be 
democracy when it seeks to base itself 
on coercion and violence rather than 
upon consent. A democratic society can 
neither be achieved nor maintained by 
undemocratic means.” 

(3) “The world is undergoing the most 
complete and far-reaching social rev- 
olution in history.” “A movement 
avowedly nonviolent or deeply con- 
cerned to explore the possibilities of 
nonviolence already exists. In a num- 
ber of Asian and African countries, the 
concept of a Third Camp is a working 
politcal reality.” 

(4) “We cannot look to either of the power 
blocks which divide the world into two 
armed camps.” “Both . . . belong in 
a real sense to the past from which 
these groups (in Asia, Africa, etc.) are 
revolting.” 

(5) It is “the right of all people to inde- 
pendence from foreign control, whether 
military, political, economic or cultu- 
ral.” 

(6) “The economic problem is a global one 
and requires a world approach for its 
solution. Any solution must guarantee 
to all peoples the basis for equal status, 
opportunity and _ personal _ dignity. 

. . Feudalism, landlordism, imperial- 
ism and control of the materials and 
means of production in basic indus- 
tries by privately owned corporations 
must end. . .. The natural and pro- 
ductive resources and the key instru- 
ments of distribution and communica- 
tion belong to all and should be so- 
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cially owned and democratically admin- 

istered 

“Technology must be the servant not 

the master of the human race.” 

(8) “The attempt to achieve basic social 
change by violence is self-defeat- 
ing...’ “Nonviolence is the essen- 
tial means for achieving a democratic 
mature society.” 

(9) “People everywhere must rise and as- 
sert their resistance’ to tyranny and in- 
justice. And they can be successful 
only if they recognize the global nature 
of the struggle and commit themselves 
to nonviolence, since violence involves 
the use of man himself as a means to 
an end in the hands of the state.” 
“. . . A movement of opposition to 
both war camps.” “. . . The preser- 
vation of democracy and its extension 
in sur own and other lands.” 

(10) “Immediate steps are . . . rejection of 
war... the boycott of all efforts to 
mobilize the nation for war and any 
form of aggression upon other peo- 
ples,” “support of all programs which 
can move the world toward a demo- 
cratic society,” and ‘“‘the working out of 
a broader program of political and so- 
cial action.” 


Following the lead of this declaration, 
within two months, a second conference 
was called in New York City spon- 
sored this time by six organizations. Other 
organizations had asked to sit in on the 
conference. It is expected by the leaders 
that out of this second conference will 
emerge a broad front for both negative 
action and positive action toward the world 
democratic society, employing only the 
methods of democracy and nonviolence. By 
this they mean nonviolent civil resistance 
to both war and the totalitarian means— 
regimentation, intimidation, and the like— 
which are used to support military prepa- 
ration for modern total war, on the one 
hand; and on the other hand, a greater 
concentration upon developing the fully- 
democratic society than has hitherto been 
desired or sought. 


(7 
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ITALIAN PRIZE OFFERED TO WORLD SO- 
CIOLOGISTS. The Luigi Sturzo Institute of 
Italy has offered a prize of four million 
Italian lire to the scholar of any nationality 
who submits the best essay on ‘The Meth- 
odological Problems and Criteria of Soci- 
ology in the First Half of the Twentieth 
Century,” before the final date, April 30, 
1955. Papers will be judged for serious 
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research and maturity of thought. Those 
desiring the details of this contest will find 
them in “News Notes and Announce- 
ment” of Rural Sociology, September 1953, 
Vol. 18, No. 3, pp. 310-311. 


AN EpuarpD C. LINDEMAN PROFESSO- 
RIAL CHAIR is to be established as a per- 
manent memorial “to preserve the philos- 
ophy and values of the late Eduard C. 
Lindeman in education for social work and 
in our society,” by the New York School 
of Social Work, Columbia University. Pro- 
fessor Lindeman, who died April 13, 
1953, was a professor in the School for 26 
years. An international effort is being 
made to obtain $500,000 by means of 
“Lindeman Friendship Groups’’ to be 
formed in more than sixteen cities 
throughout the United States and abroad. 


THE HUMAN EQUATION is a traveling 
exhibition of modern painting organized 
by the Cleveland office of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews in co- 
operation with the Akron Art Institute. 
Forty-three paintings were selected out of 
124 submitted by Ohio artists in response 
to a specific request tor artistic effort on 
the theme of human relations. It was felt 
that the artist has not only ‘a particular 
talent for social comment but in addition 
that he has a peculiar and personal respon- 
sibility in this direction.’” The exhibition 
was shown in the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, Dayton Art Institute, the Colum- 
bus Gallery of Fine Arts and the College 
of Wooster Gallery. 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY-RELATIONSHIPS OC¢- 
cupies the entire September-October 1953 
issue of the Community Service News, or- 
gan of Community Service, Inc., at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. The central position is 
that a crisis has emerged in Ohio and other 
parts of the nation as a result of coercive 
methods of some state departments in bring- 
ing about consolidation and the unfitness 
of their standardized consolidation schemes 
to meet the needs of many communities. 
The articles are the result of long study 
and accumulation of facts on the part of 
the editors and “the concern and work of 
many people” from all over the country. 
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In general they believe that ‘some major 
social forces have been dangerously de- 
spoiling the community, the temporarily 
forgotten foundation of human society.” 
Two major aspects are considered in this 
issue; the size and nature of the commu- 
nity school, and democratic participation 
and control in relation to the state. A 
third major aspect—how shall school dis- 
tricts, as compared with schools, be amal- 
gamated, organized, federated and gov- 
erned ?—is to be treated in a later issue. 


TOWARD FREEDOM is a year-old ‘‘news- 
letter on colonial affairs,” published in 
Chicago, Room 503 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois, and available for $3 
a year ($1 for students). It specializes 
in furnishing facts and figures about colo- 
nial status or change of status of all the 
dependencies which still exist, and in fol- 
lowing what is happening with respect to 
them in the colonial powers’ governments 
and in the United Nations General As- 
sembly and committees. William B. 
Lloyd, Jr. is Editor, and Rev. Homer A. 
Jack is the President of the Executive 
Board of the new publication. Toward 
Freedom is filling a timely and valuable 
role in the area of international (and all 
other) democracy in an able manner. 


CONFERENCE ON THE CHURCH AND 
PEACE, Detroit, December 7-10, was the 
second gathering of outstanding leaders of 
North American Christendom devoted to 
confronting “the dreadful possibility of a 
global conflict that could destroy civiliza- 
tion” with ‘faith that God in Christ .. . 
(gave) the way of overcoming demonic 
forces in history.” This conference, like 
its predecessor in 1950, was inspired by 
the famous “third position” of Christians 
set forth by the 1948 Amsterdam Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches—of 
those who “refuse military service of all 
kinds, convinced that an absolute witness 
against war and for peace is for them the 
will of God, and they desire that the 
church should speak to the same effect.’ 
The three major subjects of the Confer- 
ence were: The Christian in the Con- 
temporary World, The Church Confronts 
War and Communism, and Positive Ac- 
tion for Peace. 
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Since 1948, the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics of the Institute for So- 
cial Research at the University of Michi- 
gan has received major support and as- 
sistance in its activities from the Field 
Foundation, the American Jewish Con- 
gress, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (original location of the Center), 
the Office of Naval Research, the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the United States 
Air Force, the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health, and the University of Michi- 
gan. 

Dorwin Cartwright makes a report of 
five years of the activities of the Center 
and presents a view of future needs. He 
states that despite the death of its founder, 
Kurt Lewin, three fundamental objectives 
have been maintained as a guide to all 
policy. These are: 


1. To advance systematic knowledge and to 
formulate basic theories about the forces under- 
lying group life, those influencing the relations 
between groups, as well as those acting on per- 
sonality development and the adjustment of in- 
dividuals. 

2. To reduce the gap between the body of 
knowledge of social science and the practice of 
social action. 

3. To provide an educational program in the 
accumulated knowledge of group dynamics, in 
skills ot research, in techniques of training 
leaders, in consultation, and in social action. 


Cartwright notes that the Center has 
found the advance planning of a research 
program one of its most challenging 
tasks. They have tried “to select research 
problems which have, at the same time, 
both theoretical and practical significance, 
promise of solution in a reasonable length 
of time, relations to other projects so that 
the findings add up to a larger area of 
knowledge, and intrinsic interest to partic- 
ular members of a staff composed of peo- 
ple with various skills and professional 
backgrounds.” They believe that “ulti- 
mately the sanction given by society to a 


research organization must rest on a dem- 
onstration of the value of such research to 
society.” It is recognized, however, that 
such a pragmatic approach to evaluating 
research may retard scientific advance if 
the emphasis always is placed upon imme- 
diate results. The reporter indicates that 
at the Center the attempt has been made 
“to achieve a balanced program giving due 
stress to consideration of both theory and 
practical applications.” 

Four major relationships between re- 
search and action have been established 
in the work of the Center: (1) evalua- 
tive research; (2) program planning; (3) 
development of such research techniques 
as can be directly applied by action agen- 
cies; and (4) basic research. 

In recognition of the significant con- 
tribution which the Center has made to 
basic research in the area of human rela- 
tions, it should be noted that Mr. Cart- 
wright has this modest comment to make 
concerning these contributions in his re- 
port: 

This is research that has no immediate aim 
of solving practical problems; it is research 
guided solely by the desire to develop an inte- 
grated conception of the processes of group 
life. The creation of empirically verifiable theo- 
ty is the very heart of the scientific enterprise. 


Science achieves power to explain, predict, and 
control through the conceptual system it de- 
velons. The practicality of science denends 


not simply upon the collection of facts but up- 
on the ordering of facts into comprehensive 
theory. Without a vigorous program of basic 
research, therefore, the other types of research 
would become sterile. 


The writer says that at the Center there 
is also a recognition of the need ‘‘not 
merely for the development of measuring 
devices, but for an approach to social phe- 
nomena which will reveal the major va- 
riables in group functioning, make possi- 
ble their experimental manipulation and 
control, and permit the measurement of 
their consequences so that quantitative 
laws may be established.” 
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The Staff of the Center has designated 
certain “program areas’ within which 
each of the specific projects of the Center 
falls. They believe these to be the most 
strategic research problems in the field of 
group dynamics. They are problems in- 
volving (1) group productvity; (2) com- 
munications and spread of influence; (3) 
social perception; (4) intergroup rela- 
tions; (5) group membership and indi- 
vidual adjustments; (6) training leaders 
and improving group functioning; and 
levelopment of conceptual and methodo- 
ogical tools. 


C 
1 
i 


A long-range research program in the 
zrea of ‘Motivational Factors in Produc- 
‘ivity’’ was instituted at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, in 1950. The 
nrogram, jointly sponsored by the Insti- 
‘ute of Industrial Relations and the School 
of Business Administration has been sup- 
ported by the Office of Naval Research 
since 1951. The project is being con- 
ducted by the Human Relations Research 
Group of the Institute of Industrial Rela- 
; The primary purpose of the pro- 
gram is to explore the influence of se- 
lected human variables on productivity in 

variety of organizational meetings. 


wons. 


The Public Opinion Laboratory Depart- 
ment of Sociology of the University of 
Washington has undertaken a study known 
as ‘Project Revere’’ under contract with 
the Air Force to study the diffusion of 
messages through various — populations 
when started by air-borne leaflets. The Air 
Force is interested in the answers to cer- 
tain questions concerning this powerful 
weapon of psychological warfare, such as: 
How fully through the population will 
the message spread? How far? How fast? 
How faultlessly? Under what facilitating 
conditions will the message diffuse most 
efficiently ? 

The sociologists engaged in the project 
have as their objective a study of the sci- 
entific principles of human interaction of 
one-way, verbal mass communicating. They 
have found that controlled experiments, at 
times require the co-operation of whole 


communities. They claim “to seek to test 
the interactance hypothesis or principle of 
demographic gravitation in analytic de- 
tail.” 

Project Revere has received wide pro- 
fessional recognition for its significance. 
During the past year, at least six scientific 
conferences included reports concerning 
the work on their agenda. The Sociological 
Research Association scheduled such a fe- 
port as a part of its main program for 
September of last year. 


The University of Miami (Florida) is 
reported to be the only institution of 
higher learning in the United States of- 
fering both a bachelor’s and a master’s de- 
gree in the field of human relations. Last 
year the Department of Human Relations 
enrolled over four hundred students in 
“core” courses. The Chairman of the 
Department, M. A. F. Ritchie, writes that 
the purpose of their work “is through 
study, research, and appropriate action to 
bring to bear the insights of the culture, 
the discoveries of science, and the tested 
methods of education upon problems of 
intergroup understanding so that progress 
may be made toward a more complete ex- 
pression of the democratic ideal.” He 
says that more specific objectives are: (1) 
to study community conditions so as to 
develop a factual basis for educational 
programming and for community action; 
(2) to give students experiences in ele- 
mentary research in the field of human re- 
lations; (3) to develop a student’s under- 
standing of the role of research in pro- 
viding a basis for sound social progress; 
(4) to enlist the co-operation of commu- 
nity agencies, such as the public schools, 
in appropriate areas of research; and (5) 
to publish those results of research which 
appear to warrant distribution. 


Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana, 
has published a series of annual reports 
concerning its program of Community 
Studies and Dynamics. The first and ex- 
perimental year of the program began in 
the fall of 1947. It was conceived as “‘a 
new type of investigation—action-research 
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in community dynamics—with _ benefits 
extending beyond students and instructors 
to citizens of the Community.” 

The purpose of the program was to dis- 
cover how people can learn to live to- 
gether in democratic harmony, despite 
their differences. Stated ends-in-view 
were: (1) to train students, whatever their 
academic majors, to understand, love, and 
work with their fellow citizens in develop- 
ing greater democratic initiative; (2) to 
develop that greater democratic initiative 
in the communities in which they work; 
and (3) to discover methods by which po- 
tential goodwill and responsible leadership 
can be released. 

An annual report of the community “‘lab- 
oratories’ and the research done by the 
groups in the area of human relations has 
been published by the College. One of 
the significant projects described is that 
involving a voluntary work camp of stu- 
dents and faculty working in co-opera- 
tion with a local committee in a remote 
rural valley in Puerto Rico. 


The Survey Research Center of the In- 
stitute for Social Research of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan initiated a Human Rela- 
tions Program in 1947. The ten-year pro- 
gram is designed to discover the principles 
governing group performance and group 
motivation with specific reference to of- 
ganizational structure and leadership prac- 
tices. Attempts are being made to ex- 

lore the conditions making for a high 
evel of group functioning and a high 
level of individual satisfaction of the group 
members. An additional goal of the pro- 
gram is to learn the most effective ways 
of applying the research findings which 
the study yields. 


In 1948, the Russell Sage Foundation 
of New York City made a restatement of 
its original program initiated four decades 
earlier. Among its current projects is one 
concerned with determining the effect of 
school experience on intergroup relations 
of children. The study is being reported 
by Cyril G. Sargent and Donald J. Malcolm 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
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cation in co-operation with Edmund H. 
Volkart of Yale University. 

A project being conducted collaborative- 
ly by the Foundation and the University 
of Chicago Committee on Education, 
Training, and Research in Race Relations 
is one designed to develop a manual for 
school administrators and educational per- 
sonnel for use in dealing with problems in 
the field of interracial relations in the 
schools. It is reported that the man- 
ual will be based upon relevant knowl- 
edge and conceptualization in the social 
sciences. 

In collaboration with the Cornell Social 
Science Research Center, the Foundation 
is making a for John Dean, a so- 
ciologist, and Alex Rosen, a professional 
practitioner in community organization 
and intergroup work, to make a study of 
the techniques and procedures of com- 
munity action directed toward improving 
intergroup relations and to prepare a pre- 
liminary handbook for use by professional 
workers in that field. 


The Laboratory of Social Relations, 
Harvard University, states that it has a 
two-fold function: (1) to sponsor new 
research; (2) to co-operate with the De- 
partment of Social Relations in providing 
opportunities for research training of fu- 
ture social scientists. Under the guidance 
of Gordon W. Allport, significant studies 
have been made concerning attitudes, prej- 
udice, and other personality expressions. 
Students within the Laboratory have twice 
won the Cardoza Prize for contributions 
to the study of prejudice. 

Significant research also has been done 
in the area of social interaction, social mo- 
bility and social roles. Director R. F. Bales 
and his associates have studied over 100 
small groups. The Laboratory has equip- 
ped an experimental room especially for 
this purpose. A theory of group action 
as a system has been developed and new 
techniques for observation and measure- 
ment in experimental situations have been 


developed. 


In his presidential address before the 
Division of Business and Industrial Psy- 
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chology of the American Psychological 
Association during its annual meeting in 
1950, Carroll L. Shartle, a member of the 
Personnel Research Board and Director of 
the ten-year program of studies in “Lead- 
ership in a Democracy’’ at the Ohio State 
University, commented on some of the 
problems of studying administrative beha- 
vior in our society and attempted to out- 
line a framework of interdisciplinary re- 
search which is being applied to positions 
in government, industry, and education. 

The Leadership Study in educational 
organization is assisted by a research grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation; the 
work in military establishments supported 
by a contract between the Office of Naval 
Research and the Ohio State University 
Research Foundation, and between the Hu- 
man Research Laboratories of the Air 
Force and the Research Foundation of the 
University. 

It was found that little study had been 
made of leadership in higher-level jobs 
for a number of reasons, among these be- 
ing certain attitudes toward the status of 
persons usually found in such positions. 

The study represents an interdiscipli- 
nary approach to the problem. The meth- 
ods of investigation include the study of 
the individual, the study of the group or 
staff, and the study of the culture in which 
the individual and the staff are found. 
The researchers concerned with the study 
conclude that leadership behavior can be 
described reliably and in such terms that 
behavior differences can be shown in quan- 
titative terms, and that group or staff be- 
havior can be described in quantitative 
terms reliably, with dimensions which are 
quite independent of each other. 


The Center for Research on World Po- 
litical Institutions in the Woodrow Wil- 
son School of Public and International 
Affairs at Princeton University is engaged 
in “Research in the International Organi- 
zation Field.” Soon after its opening in 
1950, a statement was made that the “Cen- 
ter plans to apply modern instruments in 
a renewed attack upon the old but crucial 
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problem of how to minimize the risk of 
war by substituting the rule of law among 
nations. It will inquire into the best com- 
patible means (a) of making the working 
of existing international organizations more 
effective, and (b) of developing still 
stronger political institutions at the world 
level.” 


Dr. Arnold M. Rose of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri, has pub- 
lished a series of memoranda summarizing 
research on the modification of attitudes 
for the American Council on Race Rela- 
tions of Chicago. It is suggested that 
these documents entitled, ‘Studies in Re- 
duction of Prejudice’’ might be used to 
advantage in conjunction with the series 
of bulletins, “Inventory of Research in 
Racial and Cultural Relations,’ published 
by the Committee on Education, Training 
and Research in Race Relations of the 
University of Chicago in co-operation 
with the American Council on Race Rela- 
tions. 


The Laboratory for Research in Social 
Relations at the University of Minnesota 
is conducting a series of studies on the 
broad problem of social responsibility un- 
der grants from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity. 

Under the general program of research 
on the evolution of social responsibility, 
hypotheses have been formulated for test- 
ing in five areas: (1) the structure of so- 
cial responsibility in the individual; (2) 
the development of social responsibility 
in the individual; (3) the impact of the 
group and its value as determinants of in- 
dividual behavior; (4) the relation of 
stratification and socially responsible be- 
havior; and (5) the relation of social re- 
sponsibility to group performance. To 
date, studies have included those on chil- 
dren’s ethnic attitudes, group behavior, 
group cohesiveness and productivity, the 
influence of parental attitude on children, 
and dominance within groups. 
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SEGREGATION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


This section 1s devoted to incidents and 
decisions that deter or promote progress fo- 
ward the betterment of human relations in 
any or all of the institutional areas of our 
national and international scene. 


The highest tribunal in one of the most 
powerful nations on earth is engaged in 
one of the most important decisions ever 
made. The tribunal is the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The problem is the legal- 
ity of segregation in the public schools of 
the nation. Historically, “legality” is a 
troublesome term for the Court because of 
the inconsistency which has grown up be- 
tween our democratic ideals and the cus- 
toms or mores of the country. These cus- 
toms and mores have roots which extend 
beyond the times of Aristotle, but the ra- 
cial facets which now form a basis for seg- 
regation were not acquired until recent 
times. 

According to Montagu (Man's Aivst 
Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race), 
“The modern conception of ‘1ace’ is of 
fairly recent origin. Neither in the an- 
cient world nor in the world up to the 
latter part of the eighteenth century 
did there ever exist any notion cor- 
responding to it.” Caste and class dis- 
criminations did exist in many societies 
but attempts to find biological foundation 
for such discrimination never gained gen- 
eral acceptance. 

The real start of this practice of segre- 
gation on the basis of race began with the 
expansion of Europe to the Americas, at 
which time Portugal initiated the African 
slave trade. Until the eighteenth century, 
however, documents on English slave trad- 
ers reveal that these staunch seamen re- 
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ries of division of the human race into 
believers against nonbelievers and aristoc- 
racy against the general population were 
becoming irreconcilable with the emerg- 
ing concepts of democracy and Christian 
doctrine. Benedict (Race, Science, and Pol!- 
ities) says: 

“The time was ripe for a new theory of 
superiority and inferiority and people be- 
gan to talk of natives as subhumans, as re- 
lated to apes rather than to civilized man 
After all, color was the most conspicuous 
difference, and it set off the opposing par- 
ties on the frontier as religion often no 
longer did. But the shift from one basis 
for the white man’s superiority to the 
other was gradual and was not formu- 
lated.”’ 

Significance, however, should be at- 
tached to the fact that there were dit- 
ferences in attitudes that settlers from dit- 
ferent nations held toward subjugated 
alien natives, and the practices of differ- 
entiating on the basis of color or race ap- 
pears to have become a peculiarity of the 
English-speaking peoples rather than those 
of Dutch, French, Spanish, or Portuguese 
origin. The English alone held the horror 
of miscegenation. 

Nevertheless, in 1776 the Thirteen Colo- 
nies of America in declaring their inde- 
pendence from Great Britain stated: “We 
hold these truths to self evident—that 
all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their creator with certain in- 
alienable rights. ’ This declaration, 
however, had little effect for the masses o 
Negroes who were held as slaves and who 
were denied all rights. Under these con- 
tradictory conditions it is not difficult t 
understand why in 1829 a law in Ohio ex 
pressly excluded blacks and mulattoes fro: 
the public schools, a law which did n 
further the spirit of the Northwest Ord) 
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Similarly, the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts in 1849 declared that, “. . . for 
half a century, separate schools have been 
kept in Boston for colored children, and 
the primary school for colored children in 
Belknap Street was established in 1820. 
. . . Schools for colored children were 
originally established at the request of col- 
ored citizens, whose children could not 
attend the public schools on account of the 
prejudice then existing against them.” 

Conditions such as these prevailed in all 
parts of the North prior to the Civil War. 
The events which led into the conflict, 
however, softened many of the practices 
and paved the way for major changes in 
the laws. From a legal point of view the 
important outgrowth of the Civil War was 
the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution. These 
eliminated slavery, established citizenship, 
and provided the right to vote to thou- 
sands of persons previously denied these 
rights. These Amendments were steps re- 
lated to the question of segregation in the 
public sate. After the adoption of 
these amendments, there developed a se- 
ries of Supreme Court cases of which the 
following is typical. 

In 1897, a high school in Richland 
County Georgia established for Negroes 
was discontinued for economic reasons. 
Suit was brought against the boara for 
discrimination since a white high school 
in the same area had not been closed. 
When the case was appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States the de- 
cision of the State was affirmed. Justice 
Harlan delivering the opinion of the Court 
said, ‘‘ . . . while all admit that the bene- 
fits and burdens of public taxation must 
be shared by the citizens without discrimi- 
nation against any class on account of 
their race, the education of the people in 
the schools is a matter belonging to the 
respective states, and any interference on 
the part of the federal authority with the 
management of such schools cannot be jus- 
tified except in the case of clear and un- 
mistakable disregard of rights secured by 
the supreme law of the land.” 

Subsequently, the doctrine of “separate 
but equal” became the basis for deciding 
all cases involving segregation in public 
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education. But evidence supports the fact 
that the separateness was not directed 
against persons of African descent alone. 
A law enacted by the California Legisla- 
ture as early as 1872 provided that school 
trustees should have the power to establish 
separate schools for Indian, Mongolian, 
and Chinese children, after which the chil- 
dren would be prevented from attending 
any other school. The present laws of 
Georgia define the white person as one who 
has no ascertainable trace of either Negro, 
African, West Indian, Asiatic Indian, 
Mongolian, Japanese, or Chinese blood in 
his veins. 

After World War I, the rise of nation- 
alism was furthered especially in Germany 
where Hitler revived and revised the Aryan 
theory of the pure and superior race. Con- 
scientious scientists in America realizing 
the prevalence of race dogma especially 
among the intelligentia of all nations be- 
gan rechecking intelligence test results 
among whites and Negroes in the United 
States. Their findings indicated that en- 
vironmental and sectional differences were 
highly significant. In Los Angeles where 
Negroes were few in number and edu- 
cated with whites the average I1.Q. was 
104.7 whereas the average I.Q. for the 
Southern Negro was about 75. The testers 
tabulated the whites of Southern States 
against the Negroes of Northern States. 
Median scores for Southern whites fell 
below Northern Negroes. 


Whites Negroes 
Mississippi ....41.25 New York ...45.02 
Kentucky ...... 41.50 Illinois ...... 47.35 
Arkansas ...... 41.50 Ohio .........49.50 


Another significant event which proba- 
bly influenced the rapid strides away from 
adherence to racial supremacy was the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights in the 
1948 December meeting of the United 
Nations General Assembly. Article Two 
of this thirty-article declaration states: 

“Everyone is entitled to all the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this declaration 
without distinction of any kind, such as 
race, color, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth, or status... .” 

The climate of growing tolerance in 
America arising because of an awakening 
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to the responsibilities of world leadership 
provided an atmosphere favorable to the 
Supreme Court decisions which opened 
higher education to Negroes in many 
Southern States. Immediately following 
these decisions five other cases bearing on 
segregation in the public schools were ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. These cases 
originated in South Carolina, Virginia, 
Kansas, Delaware, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. During most of the year 1953, 
the Supreme Court searched its mind in 
a perplexity which is not strange. In June 
of the same year, the Court held a hearing 
requesting that certain questions be dis- 
cussed or answered before it rendered its 
decisions. The questions according to the 
New York Times (June 9, 1954) were: 


1. What evidence is there that the Con- 
gress which submitted and the state legislatures 
and conventions which ratified the Fourteenth 
Amendment contemplated or did not contem- 
plate, understood or did not understand, that it 
would abolish segregation in public schools? 


2. If neither the Congress in submitting nor 
the states in ratifying the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment understood that compliance with it would 
require the immediate abolition of segregation 
in public schools, was it nevertheless the un- 
derstanding of the framers of the Amendment 


(a) that future Congresses might, in the 
exercise of their power under Sec- 
tion 5 of the Amendment, abolish 
segregation, or 


(b) that it would be within the judicial 
power in light of future considera- 
tions, to construe the Amendment 
as abolishing such segregation of 
its own force? 


3. On the assumption that the answers to 
Questions 2 (a) and (b) do not dispose of the 
issue, is it within the judicial power, in con- 
struing the Amendment, to abolish segregation 
in public schools? 


4. Assuming it is decided that segregation 
in public schools violates the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, 


(a) would a decree necessarily follow 
providing that, within the limits set 
by normal geographical school dis- 
tricting, Negro children should 
forthwith be admitted to schools of 
their choice, or 


(b) may this court, in the exercise of its 
equity powers, permit an effective 
gtadual adjustment to be brought 
about from existing segregated sys- 
tems not based on color distinc- 
tions ? 
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5. On the assumption on which Question 4 
(a) and (b) are based and assuming further 
that this court will exercise its equity powers 
to the end described in Question 4 (b), 


(a) should this court formulate detailed 
decrees in these cases; 


(b) if so, what specific issues should the 
decrees reach; 


(c) should this court appoint a special 
master to hear evidence with a view 
to recommending specific terms for 
such decrees; 


(d) should this court remand to the 
courts of first instance with direc- 
tions to frame decrees in these 
cases and if so what general di- 
rections should the decrees of this 
court include and what procedures 
should the courts of first instance 
follow in arriving at these specific 
terms of more detailed decrees? 


For three days beginning December 7, 
1953, these questions brought legal coun- 
sel from both the opposing points of view. 
One side declared that the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution was in- 
tended clearly to abolish all forms of state- 
imposed racial distinctions in public edu- 
cation. The opponents contended that the 
senators who adopted the amendment 
would have considered the consequences 
if they believed segregation was to be 
outlawed. 


The side opposing segregation had the 
support of the former Democratic admin- 
istration which stated: 

“The United States is trying to prove 
to the people of every nationality, race, 
and color, that a free democracy is the 
most civilized form of government .. . 
discrimination against minority groups has 
an adverse effect upon our relations with 
other countries.” The present Republican 
administration also took a determined 
stand by requesting that the Supreme Court 
outlaw segregation in the public schools all 
over the land and that provisions be made 
for carrying out the court rulings within 
one year. 

Perhaps the greatest idea to come about 
for helping the Court decide this issue 
was the idea of equality of persons rather 
than a provision for the equality of facili- 
ties. Ever since the Plessey vs Ferguson 
case in 1896, the issue had rested on the 
separate but equal proposal. Now for the 
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first time the issue was centered directly 
on the individual rather than on facilities 
and it was also the first time that the issue 
was aimed directly at the constitutional le- 
gality of segregation itself. 

The legal counsel in behalf of segrega- 
tion was headed by West Virginia-born 
John W. Davis, a lawyer of renown. At- 
torney Thurgood Marshall was chief of 
the counsel for the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
He represented the best of lawyers availa- 
ble for opposing segregation. 

During the court hearing Justice Reed 
asked Marshall whether the issue was not 
a legislative rather than a judicial matter. 
Marshall quoted a number of decisions to 
show that the courts were vested presently 
with the power to outlaw segregation. 
Davis spent considerable time developing 
the idea that the framers of the Fourteenth 
Amendment never intended to do away 
with segregation in public schools and he 
interpreted many of the same cases cited 
by Marshall to show that the Supreme 
Court did not have the power to outlaw 
segregation in the public schools in the 
various states. 

Delaware, Virginia, South Carolina, 
and Kansas banded together and con- 
tended that the Supreme Court had no au- 
thority to end segregation. They requested 
that the states should be left free to deal 
with the issues in their own way through 
their own legislators. 

Marshall countered by telling the Jus- 
tices, “The real question in these cases is 
if states today do or do not have the power 
to use race and race alone as the basis for 
segregation. Our theory is that the states 
have been deprived of that power. On that 
we submit these cases.” 


A decision on the cases was not rendered 
immediately, but comments have been 
forthcoming from the press. Ralph Mc- 
Gill of the popular daily newspaper in At- 
lanta, Georgia, The Constitution, has taken 
a stand for the court. He states: 

“First of all, the nation generally, must 
understand the court’s position. A great 
many persons, not willfully intending to 
do their country harm have spoken about 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
. . . The Court very probably is going to 
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declare against segregation by law. All 
over the world the tide runs that way. So 
does Christian teaching and the general 
concept of man as one who earns his place 
by character and deeds, not color.” 


Whatever the outcome of the case, 
events seem to point the way toward a 
more mature nation and a nation which 
has now come to grips with a problem of 
deep-seated inconsistency. The solution 
of this problem will perhaps have more 
far-reaching effects than may be apparent 
to the average citizen. In the welter of 
adversity where democracy is tried and 
newer concepts of it continue to emerge, 
the lifeblood pathways and patterns for 
succeeding generations will be burdened 
or be freed for other problems in the pro- 
portion that this generation has succeeded 
in unraveling this dilemma which con- 
fronts us. 


MILLIONS FOR HUMAN WELFARE 


In the tiny desert principality of Ku- 
wait, which lies between Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia on the Persian Gulf, ts a patriar- 
chal ruler in the person of Sir Abdullah 
al Salim al Subah who is spending his 
millions for the welfare of his people. Ten 
years ago the 150,000 Arabs who lived 
there thrived at a bare subsistence level 
typical of the entire Middle East. With the 
discovery and opening up of the oil fields 
in this area, overnight the population be- 
came the richest per capita in the world. 
The Shaikh is noted as a man of learn- 
ing. He has studied constitutional law 
and history. He knows the Magna Carta, 
Rousseau’s Social Contract, and Marx's 
Das Kapital. He has read most of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica and enjoys listen- 
ing to the radio in order to keep up with 
the news of the modern world. 


Ruler Shaikh, who had been taught to 
think of others first, promised his people 
the most up-to-date capital in the Middle 
East. As plans are getting under way, the 
once poor Arabs see oe signs of 
a modern Utopia. Great double boule- 
vards are being traced across the city of 
Kuwait. Concrete curbstone, oneway 
traffic lanes, clover leafs, parking places, 
spaces for fountains, clock towers, and 
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municipal gardens are replacing the desert 
sands. 

Gigantic plants will soon be completed 
for the purpose of pumping and distilling 
water from the sea. The water will irri- 
gate the desert and transform it into a veri- 
table Garden of Eden. Prefabicating 
plants will turn out small modern homes 
with kitchens and bathrooms. Children’s 
playgrounds, nursery schools, and health 
centers, will complete the neighborhood 
units. 

Each Kuwaiti is already drawing a good 
minimum wage, and with his free health 
service which will include the largest air- 
conditioned hospital in the world, he will 
have every modern convenience obtain- 
able except the movie theater. The Shaikh 
considers that more harm than good would 
be done if movies were introduced at the 
present stage of evolution. The withhold- 
ing of movies is consistent with the old- 
fashioned, strict, administration which the 
Shaikh has imposed on his people. 

While the Shaikh realizes that he must 
develop inherent qualities of diligence and 
enterprise among his spare and wiry peo- 
ple, he knows also that industry must be 
created in the country apart from its oil 
which some day may be exhausted. He 
therefore desires to construct a modern 
harbor and factories to feed it. Industry 
such as the manufacturing of glass, leather 
goods, fish canning, chemical products, 
and boat construction are being created to 
insure the lasting welfare of the people. 

In spite of all this speculation and the 
work that has gone on this far, the Shaikh 
seems to see some false values in the ma- 
terial world of the West. At frequent in- 
tervals he escapes for a few days to a des- 
ert isle off the coast or to some more re- 
mote portion of his kingdom where he 
drinks water without ice in it and fishes 
with his old cronies. It is quite probable 
that somewhere in his teachingss, he has 
learned to respect the moral forces as well 
as the physical ones, and it may be some 
related idea which has caused him to spend 
his $150,000,000 annual income for hu- 
man welfare. 


MINORITY TYPE SEGEGATION 
ABANDONED 


Two colleges which formerly admitted 


Negroes only, have opened their doors 
recently to students regardless of race. 
The colleges are Bethune-Cookman in 
Daytona Beach, Florida, and Lincoln Uni- 
versity, in Oxford, Pennsylvania. 





UN IN ACTION 


The United Nation’s expanded program 
of technical assistance, has been providing 
help to 97 countries and territories where 
the economic pace lags behind the normal 
development of the world. Technical as- 
sistance admittedly has been on a modest 
basis in relation to the enormous need in 
the underdeveloped countries. This year 
sixty-seven governments agreed to add to 
the common treasury set aside for techni- 
cal assistance. While technical assistance 
can not change thousand-year-old economic 
patterns rooted in tradition, many of the 
projects have given quick results. Some 
which have been aed are as follows: 

1. Fifty new well sites for obtaining 
water were located in Iran through the 
use of aerial photography. 

2. Methods of cultivating pineapples 
such as those developed in the Canary 
Islands have been taught to farmers in 
Thailand. Now pineapples are cultivated 
there as a year-round crop. 

3. Schools providing basic skills in 
clerical and administrative work have been 
organized for scores of Libyans. 

4. A penicillin factory has been erected 
near Poona, India. 

5. Five Ethiopians have received train- 
ing as co-pilots on the Ethiopian Airlines. 
Previously these air lines have been oper- 
ated entirely by foreign personnel. 

The technical assistance program while 
far too small and insufficient has shown 
nevertheless, in this age of scepticism 
and insecurity, that there is no lack 
among experts and technicians of all na- 
tionalities, of a creative and practical 
idealism. 


MILESTONES IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute has ac- 
cepted its first Negro undergraduate fresh- 
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man, Irvin Linwood Peddrew. The Board 
of Visitors of the Institute approved his 
application because no __ state-supported 
school for Negroes offered a comparable 
course in electrical engineering. The board 
acted on the advice of Attorney-General 
J. Lindsay Almond, Jr. who stated that 
Supreme Court rulings had taken prece- 
dent over Virginia laws on the subject of 
racial segregation in higher education. 


RELIGION-PUBLIC SCHOOL ISSUE 
TACKLED 


A group of religious leaders and edu- 
cators from 33 states are trying to solve 
one of the most difficult and persistent 
problems in public education. The com- 
mittee at work on this project is The Com- 
mittee on Religion and Education of the 
American Council on Education. Dr. Clar- 
ence Linton, Chairman, who is directing 
the study, states that at present there is no 
positive law in practice as to what a school 
administrator should do, but there are 
many negative measures indicating what 
he should not do. 

A comprehensive sampling of educa- 
tional and religious opinion obtained 
from approximately 3,500 educational 
and 1,000 religious leaders, the latter rep- 
resenting Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
and Jews provided a basis for the report. 

In general the major points of the re- 
port were as follows: 

1. The problem is to find a way to give 
due recognition to the place of religion in 
the culture and in the convictions of the 
people and at the same time safeguard the 
separation of the church and the state. 

2. The separation of American public 
education from church control was not in- 
tended to exclude all study of religion 
from the schools. 

3. Teaching a common core of religious 
beliefs in the public schools is not a satis- 
factory solution. 

4. Teaching moral and spiritual values 
cannot be regarded as an adequate substi- 
tute for an appropriate consideration of 
religion. 

5. Teaching which opposes or denies 


religious belief is as much a violation of 
religious liberty as teaching which advo- 
cates or supports any particular religion. 

6. Introducing factual study of religion 
will not commit the public schools to any 
particular religious belief. 

7. The role of the school in the study 
of religion is distinct from, though com- 
plementary to the role of the church. 

8. The public school should stimulate 
the young toward a vigorous, personal re- 
action to the challenge of religion. 

9. The public school should assist 
youth to have an intelligent understand- 
ing of the historical and contemporary 
role of religion in human affairs. 

10. The problem should be studied un- 
til a democratic solution is found. 

11. The committee believes all tax-sup- 
ported schools, colleges and universities 
can provide for factual study of religious 
subject matter when intrinsic to whatever 
area of human experience being studied. 

12. The committee believes that experi- 
mentation is needed to determine what is 
involved with respect to community 2P- 
proval, teacher preparation, and materials. 

13. Educational leaders should assume 
leadership in the invitation to co-operative 
study of the problem. 


The warnings given by Dr. Linton with 
respect to present practices were: 


1. It is. harmful to mistake the secular- 
ist type of education which is motivated 
by an honest conviction that religion is ir- 
relevant for a philosophy of antireligion in 
the public schools. 

2. Communities predominantly popu- 
lated by one of the hens major faith often 
overlook the parent representing a mi- 
nority. 


HUMAN RELATIONS PROGRESS IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Progress in human relations developed 
in San Francisco because discrimination 
practices had become a serious problem. In 
1945, San Francisco became the city with 
the largest —- of Chinese and Jap- 
anese outside the Orient. The city be- 
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came the third largest Mexican and Fili- 
pino population on the west coast. Within 
six years the population of Negroes had 
increased from 5,000 to 50,000. With a 
sixth of the population belonging to the 
minority racial groups, a potentially ex- 
plosive situation developed. 


Social leaders, civic workers, merchants, 
industrialists, and school teachers went to 
work to end discriminatory practices. Ur- 
ban League personnel explained that the 
reasoning was not that the nonwhites should 
be hired because they were victims of prej- 
udice but rather that they would become 
better customers if their ability to work 
and to sell were also recognized. Standard 
objections such as patrons might object, 
old employees would quit, and separate 
rest rooms would be necessary were raised, 
but the objections faded when nonwhites 
were hired and nothing happened. A few 
weeks later employment interviewers were 
told to make themselves color-blind or find 
jobs elsewhere. As these developments 
progressed neither employees nor custom- 
ers showed any signs of being offended. 
More and more stores, automobile agencies, 
insurance companies, utility companies, 
and the like placed hiring and promotions 
strictly on a merit and ability basis. In 
large stores such as Macy’s, the Emporium 
and Joseph Magnin’s, Orientals and Ne- 
groes hold positions as supervisors, mana- 
gers, “es counselors, and _sales-re- 
search workers. Hotels such as the Fair- 
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mont and the Mark Hopkins are open to 
anyone who can pay his bill. 


On one occasion a Negro worker was 
being subjected to snobbish treatment by 
other workers. The employer informed 
the workers that a loss of a sixth of their 
business was possible if that type of prac- 
tice were continued. The workers accepted 
the realism of their boss and a few weeks 
later the one rejected worker became a 
supervisor. 

The more difficult barriers, the skilled 
construction jobs requiring labor union af- 
filiation, broke open when leaders of the 
A. F. of L. building trades admitted a few 
pilot craftsmen. Recently approximately 
4,000 skilled nonwhite journeymen have 
worked side by side with white workers 
without difficulty. 

Public swimming pools, playgrounds, 
and urban development programs are now 
open to all persons regardless of ethnic 
origin. Most of San Franciscans have ob- 
served that the few die-hards who still 
exclude nonwhites are fighting a losing 
battle. Consequently they have decided 
that it is more prudent to solve these hu- 
man relations problems through the ap- 
plication of plain, common, business prin- 
ciples. 

San Francisco no longer keeps an ac- 
count of its teachers on the basis of race. 
In fact the public schools have become 
truly a melting pot. Whites teach Ne- 
groes, Negroes teach whites, and Orientals 
teach both. 
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THE FOURTH CATEGORY OF 
PERSONALITY NEEDS 


(A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF A 
PSY CHOTHEOLOGICAL 
PROBLEM) 


By JOHN A. BLAKE 


It has long been recognized, both by 
psychiatry and by psychology, that the hu- 
man personality possesses three categories 
of basic “needs,” which in turn give rise 
to their respective drives and motivations. 
These groups are generally agreed upon 
as, first, the biological or organic, con- 
sisting of such needs as hunger, thirst, sex- 
ual satisfaction, maternal fulfillment, and 
so on; second, the psychological or “‘per- 
sonal” category, with its needs for freedom 
to think, feel, and act as we wish, for 
personal security, and so on; and third, the 
social—in terms of “how we appear to oth- 
ers’—with such needs as gregariousness, 
the need to be loved, thought worthy, re- 
spected, admired, and others of similar 
character. 

It is quite true that there have been 
many important modifications among ex- 
perts from time to time in such matters as 
the number and types of needs that should 
be ascribed to each category and, what is 
more significant, there have been differ- 
ences of opinion as to the origins of the 
various needs. For instance, the technical 
view at one time that most of the psycho- 
logical and social needs were innate and 
even hereditary—as held by most of the 
“instinct” psychologists—has more recent- 
ly given way to the more scientifically ten- 
able view that only the biological needs 
may be correctly considered as both hered- 
itary and universal; that the other groups 
are definitely the resultants of man’s cul- 
tural environment. Both sociology and 
cultural anthropology have definitely con- 
firmed this view on the basis of overwhelm- 


ing evidence, and it is now generally ac- 
cepted. 

We now propose a fourth category of 
personality needs—in reality a single need 
—which we shall designate simply as the 
spiritual need. On the outset, it should be 
made quite clear that we do not refer to 
any one limited set of tenets or any special 
dogma constituting a particular “religion;” 
rather, we refer to the almost universally 
acquired need which, in times of over- 
whelming strain and stress in life, forces 
man to seek immediate aid from some su- 
perhuman powers in the universe, whether 
he may think of it as a personalized Di- 
vine Being, designated ‘‘God,” “Jehovah,” 
“Allah,” “Buddha,” or what not, on the 
one hand; or merely some kind of imper- 
sonal, but superhuman “Force,” on the 
other hand. To man, however, the prac- 
tical aspect, at such times of serious emer- 
gency, is whether he can obtain the needed 
assistance and how speedily. 


In conclusion, we believe that there is 
entirely sufficient evidence, both from clin- 
ical findings and from general observa- 
tions, to — our claim that this fourth 
category of personality needs does ex- 
ist; and that this category comprises one 
single, highly important need—the spirit- 
ual, which involves some form of religious 
faith, whether in a personalized Divine 
Being or in an impersonal Supreme Be- 
Power. ' 

Furthermore, as psychiatry has recog- 
nized this need and dealt with its dis- 
orders therapeutically, so clinical psychol- 
ogy should also freely admit its existence 
as a natural personal phenomenon, and 
treat its deficiencies and distortions as rec- 
ognized clinical entities. Since, therefore, 
modern psychotherapy treats the whole 
“psychobiological” man, if this need be an 
integrated part of man’s personality—as 
in view of the evidence, we believe that 
it definitely is—then clinical psychology 
cannot afford to ignore this part in its at- 
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tempts to reintegrate the personality of 
man into its normal, healthy, totally inte- 
grated form. 

In the attainment of such a goal, it 
should be obvious that theology and the 
modern sciences of personality fully col- 
laborate and complement each other, thus 
working constructively for man’s present 
and future benefit. When clinical psy- 
chology shall have recognized and assumed 
its new responsibility, then time and prog- 
ress will never determine where even ex- 
perimental psychology may not also play 
its role in this highly important field of 
endeavor. 

—Mental Hygiene, XXXVII, 


No. 3 (July, 1953), pp. 377-383. 


FOR THE MIND'S HEALTH 
By BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


“The Greeks had a word for it,” we say 
—whereby we mean that the word was 
adequate, precisely the right label for the 
parcel of meaning it was commissioned to 
convey. Such precision, as distinct from 
mere primness, is a reflection of orderly, 
disciplined thinking, an evidence of sanity 
in a Seoed and beautiful sense. The Greeks 
prized it. So should we. 


The fact is that our capacity to build a 
life which is whole and sound is closely 
tied up with our capacity to talk sense. 
We need not be eloquent. Our words 
need not, so far as the mind's health is 
concerned, show forth the highest niceties 
of grammar or of literary allusions. But 
they must be fitting—which is to say that 
they must serve the basic purpose of build- 
ing relationships between the otherwise 
isolated self and the world surrounding 
that self. They must be adequate to the 
expression of such inner thoughts, feel- 
ings, and experiences as would otherwise 
remain bottled up and become sources of 
tension and confusion. They must be ade- 
quate to the building of companionship 
and mutual understanding. And _ finally, 
they must be adequate to what we can call 
a “reality” checkup: a comparison of our 
private view of things with the views of 
other people. 


It is no accident that psychotherapy is, 
in its most normal form, a process of hav- 
ing the patient “talk himself out.’’ The 
deeply-disturbed person is always, in one 
way or another, cut off from reality, alien- 
ated from both himself and others. As 
he talks himself out, under the carefull; 
structured conditions of therapy, he be- 
comes acquainted with himself—even with 
parts of himself he has never before rec- 
ognized or acknowledged—and he be- 
comes acquainted with the real world, as 
distinct from the world of his private 
moods, fantasies, anxieties. 


The emotionally-disturbed individual 
may of course do his share of talking in 
daily life—or more than his share. Precise- 
ly because there are at work in him emo- 
tional forces over which he cannot exer- 
cise rational control, he feels bottled up. 
Again and again, as pressure mounts with- 
in him, he explodes in words. Or he keeps 
the _— } by a running stream of 
words—nervous words that multiply be- 
yond all sense of order; words that contra- 
dict each other; words of self-pity, self- 
excuse, and self-aggrandizement; nagging, 
critical, hateful words. The tragic thing 
about words thus spoken is that they “have 
nothing to do with the case.” Nothing ra- 
tional, that is, nothing sound and realistic. 
They merely report the strength and nature 
of a feeling-state. In the general sense 
they are scarcely words at all; they are 
more like angry, impulsive gestures that 
happen to be made with the organs of 
speech instead of with the clinched fist. 


What can we do to help ourselves and 
one another— and particularly to help our 
children—build a sound verbal connection 
with life? We can be hospitable to peo- 
ple, children and adults, who are reaching 
out to us with their words. This means 
that we will not only listen but be care- 
ful not to turn people back upon them- 
selves by belittling what they say or by 
forcing them to self-defense by making 
them feel guilty for having the thoughts 
they express. 

And we can create an atmosphere, out 
of our own words and the are 8 life-atti- 
tude back of them that invites thinking 
and speaking on some level other than the 
everlastingly superficial and mediocre. This 
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does not mean being solemn. It does mean 
being open to the nuances and grandeurs 
of life. It does not mean that we will 
always speak with resounding phrases. 
It does mean that we will not fll the at- 
mosphere with constant scolding and bick- 
ering, petty inanities, chronic discontent, 
pompous dogmatism, and timid, wonder- 
ing what the neighbors think. 

We will ourselves discover more and 
ever more things we can do to keep life 
sound in words when once we deeply real- 
ize the relationship between its being sound 
in words avd in mind and emotion. 


—National Parent-Teacher, 
XLVII (June, 1953), 
pp. 20-22 


DEFINITIONS IN CONTEMPORARY 
POETRY 


By Everett A. GILLIs 


“The world being put under the mind 
for verb and noun,” says Emerson, “the 
poet is he who can articulate it.” The 
obligation of the poet to be the chief gram- 
marian of his age, implied in Emerson's 
dictum, has been accepted fairly by the 
modern poet, who, through his definition 
of what is distinct and unique in con- 
temporary life, has provided us with an 
anatomy of the modern world. 

Definition in contemporary poetry con- 
sists largely of two phases; (1) the as- 
similation of the raw data of the modern 
world into a suitable artistic milieu, thus 
providing, for such phenomena as the ma- 
chine, the skyscraper, the business world, 
a place in the poet’s descriptive cross sec- 
tion of contemporary life; (2) a statement 
of such data in terms of value. In a sense, 
definition as stated implies also redefini- 
tion, for the twentieth-century world in 
which the poet finds himself is in many 
respects novel and violent: it has drifted 
far from the anchorage of <ultural soli- 
darity and materialistic optimism, which 
were its natural heritage from English and 
American Victorianism. The poet must, 
perforce, redefine his world and man’s 
place in it. He must provide his fellows 
with an answer to a world dominated by 
science and mathematics; a world charac- 
terized by electronics, jet planes and the 
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fractured atom; by the brutality of actual 
war and the strain of cold war; by the 
frustration and frequent inhumanity and 
indifferentism of a highly industrialized 
and urbanized civilization. 

To perform this task, the poet has 
found it necessary to refurbish his tools, 
to revise his language and method. He 
has rejected old techniques and replaced 
them with new idioms and new method- 
ologies. The most significant innovations 
in the modern poet’s catalogue of new 
techniques might be listed as: conception 
of a poem as an organization of experience 
rather than a didactic statement or treatise 
on beauty (cf, Archibald MacLeish’s line 


“A poem should not mean/but be’’); flex- 
ible or nonmetrical patterns— free verse 
and the like—based on idiomatic and col- 
loquial speech patterns; metaphors drawn 
from contemporary science, commerce, 
technology; development of material not 
by casual sequence but by emotional and 
associative patterns—by “‘the logic of the 
imagination; emphasis upon the com- 
monplace rather than the heroic, on the 
realistic rather than the romantic; esoteric 
or private symbols rather than traditional 
ones like the flag, the cross, the heart; wit 
and irony used for realizing several levels 
of experience simultaneously; insights 
drawn from modern psychology for under- 
standing both human beings and the poet's 
creative —_ The work of T. S. Eliot 
exemplifies these processes both in general 
principle and in detail. 

Of the numerous phases of the modern 
scene in which the processes of definition 
and redefinition are operant, three are ex- 
amined in some detail. 

Hart Crane wrote in 1929: “Unless 
poetry can observe the machine, i.e., ac- 
climatize it as naturally and casually as 
trees, cattle, galleons, castles, and all other 
human associations of the past, then poetry 
has failed of its full contemporary func- 
tion.” Poets have followed this and simi- 
lar admonitions to absorb a civilization 
which is essentially mechanical and urban 
in nature. A good deal of the poetry 
about our modern machine civilization has 
reflected the romantic tradition. But the 
poet is likewise aware of uglier implica- 
tions of the industrial scene. 
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Poets in the twentieth century have seen 
two devastating world wars, and in their 
poetry stand indicted at the bar of injus- 
tice and inhumanity. Contemporary po- 
etry exhibits a realistic, almost naturalis- 
tic, attitude toward war, employing as its 
chief medium a mirror undistorted by ex- 
treme patriotism or manifest destiny, as 
its chief emotional value pity merged with 
anger, and as its chief weapon irony. 
Courage and sacrifice do not go unpraised 
by modern poets, and the elegaic is a con- 
sistent note in contemporary war poetry. 
But its special distinction is its redefining 
of the sdidiiasship of war and the poet as 
its delineator. 

The note of protest against war in mod- 
ern poetry is typical also of contemporary 
attitude in other areas. There has been a 
thriving poetry of social protest. Through- 
out history, of course, poetry has furnished 
a sword against evil. But it has in a sense 
enlarged its province in our day. 


The thirties, for example, to a great ex- 
tent exhibit a poetry of revolt and crisis. 
Archibald MacLeish, one of the decade's 
chief spokesmen, in “Invocation to the 
Social Muse” asks for the poets:: Is it just 
to demand of us to bear arms?” The so- 
called “proletarian poetry’’ was the answer. 
Typical of this is the anthology published 


in 1944— Seven Poets in Search of an 


Answer. Cutting directly athwart the ma- 
laise resulting from malnutrition in both 
body and spirit, its “angry, thought-provok- 
ing verse on the war, the shape of the 
peace to follow, on racial prejudice and 
economic hardship, on fascism, and politi- 
cal hypocrisy’’—as its jacket blurb puts it 
—attempts to give voice to the little man, 
to the oppressed, to the maladjusted. 

In three broad areas we have seen the 
principle of definition at work. Others 
might be explored, perhaps, with equal 
profit, but these are sufficient to help dis- 
cover the structure of modern poetry, its 
method and its goal. The chief truth to 
be recognized is that contemporary poets 
have taken issue with an unstable and 
changing universe in order to reorganize 
it into a more ordered and comfortable 
world, performing as they do the twofold 
service of giving us for our pleasure and 
for our profit an aesthetic and an ethic. 


—The South Atlantic Quarterly 
(July, 1953), Duke Universi- 
ty Press, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. 


Note: Permission to abstract these arti- 
cles has been secured from the several 
publishers. (Ed.) 
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Spicer, Edward H., Editor. Human Prob- 
lems in Technological Change: A Case 
Book. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1952. 


As indicated in the title, this is a book of 
fifteen cases of cultural adjustment involv- 
ing knowledge of the principles of anthro- 
pology and sociology for understanding 
and the attempted solutions of the prob- 
lems involved. But it is a new, interesting 
and entirely refreshing type of edited vol- 
ume in that by careful planning and 
strict editing an integration, continuity and 
key to understanding is found which is 
rare in a work of this type. 

The fifteen cases presented take the 
reader all over the world to such peoples 
as the Papago of our Southwest, Japanese 
relocation centers, a Hindu village, an Aus- 
tralian Stone Age tribe, an Eskimo rein- 
deer herding group, a Canadian bush set- 
tlement and a Micronesian island. These 
widely scattered cases are brought into a 
common pattern by a plan of presentation 
which has been carefully followed by each 
contributor. Thus each case is presented in 
five parts as follows: 


I. The Problem 
II. The Course of Events 


III. Relevant Factors 
IV. The Outcome 
V. The Analysis 


After the first three ‘pees a bibliography 
is given and a series of questions is posed 
which the student is advised to attempt to 
answer. With these amateur answers in 
mind the student reads about the outcome 
of the case and the analysis, thus checking 
his suggested solution with what actually 
happened. It thus becomes a problem- 
lesson type of experience for the reader 
in which he is given the background facts, 
formulates a solution and checks his ef- 
forts against an actual final situation. Thus 
the book is student-oriented, and is de- 
signed for seminar use in anthropology. 
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The fifteen cases are divided into three 
sections presumed to present problems of 
adjustment of increasing difficulty. It is 
not always clear in what way this mount- 
ing difficulty is in evidence as some cases 
in Part III appear no more serious than 
others found in Part I. 


Some excellent basic principles are pre- 
sented in the Foreword, Introduction and 
concluding chapter. Here the editor out- 
lined the theory and philosophy of the 
anthropologist’s part in aiding and direct- 
ing cultural change under the impact of 
technological diffusion, and the effect on 
“areas deficient in these technologies.” The 
ethical and moral questions regarding at- 
tempts to manipulate human beings is rec- 
ognized along with the delicacy with which 
such responsibilities must be approached. 
Some ~- remind us of Malinowski’s 
plea for application of anthropological 
principles in administration of subordi- 
nate peoples. There is a warning that 
the cross-cultured expert must recognize 
that people do not exist separate from 
their culture and that the anthropologist 
must be constantly aware of his own ‘“‘pre- 
disposition to certain views and values” 
—another way of stating Ruth Bene- 
dict’s warning that “no man sees the 
world through pristine eyes.” The old 
assumption that ple resist change is 
questioned and the opposite view, that 
they accept change, is suggested but either 
process can be true only under specific 
= rather than as a general princi- 
ple. 

This is a stimulating volume for the 
trained scholar as well as a promisin 
teaching instrument for the advanc 
student of anthropology. One feels that 
the editor has succeeded in keeping in 
mind the mental perspective of the stu- 
dent, a — so often lacking in the 
writing of specialists. 


—G. C. Swanson. 
Bowling Green State University. 
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Simpson, George Eaton and Milton J. 
Yinger. Racial and Cultural Minori- 
ties: An Analysis of Prejudice and Dis- 
crimination. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. 


Since the war a number of good books 
on minority groups have been published. 
Professors Schermerhorn, Rose, Davis and 
Berry have built well on the Myrdal se- 
ries. This work, the subject of this re- 
view, by two distinguished Oberlir men 
is the most useful of the lot. Despite its 
comprehensive character, the significance 
of race and minority problems is such 
in these jet-propelled days that already 
important recent events might be addi- 
tional grist for its mill (e.g., the impli- 
cations and consequences of the McCar- 
ran-Walker Act). 

The book is really three. The first part 
discusses “the causes and consequences 
of prejudice and discrimination,” weighs 
a wealth of material and brings it to fo- 
cus on important questions: What does 
prejudice do for/to a person? How is 
prejudice transmitted in time and space? 
How do minority group members respond 
and adjust to prejudice—avoidance, ag- 
gression, acceptance? What are the moral, 
economic, social and political consequences 
of prejudicial conduct for the dominant 
group? Finally, anti-Semitism is offered 
as a case study in prejudice. The re- 
viewer would prefer the case study be- 
fore the codification on principles. But 
perhaps this is simplede gustibus. 

The second part deals with minority 
problems within the institutional frame- 
work—the working world, politics, the 
family, the church, education and _ art. 
While Japanese-Americans, Spanish- or 
Mexican-Americans and other minorities 
are occasionally dealt with, this book 
properly revolves about the Negro-white, 
Jewish-gentile axes. The central od 
lems connected with FEPC, e.g., clearly 
involve these two minorities as princi- 
pals. Conclusions applicable here, we 
can be reasonably sure, are also applicable 
elsewhere. 

The final section is a two-pronged at- 
tack on the problem of planned change: 
(1) changing the prejudiced person; and 


(2) changing situations which breed and 
sustain prejudice. We cannot, of course, 
expect crystal clear, unqualified answers 
to the question: How can we reduce big- 
otry? The authors do not oversimplify 
the complex concatenation of events which, 
in mutual re-enforcement, sustain preju- 
dice. Unhappily, we are not much far- 
ther along the road to unambiguous an- 
swers than we were when Robin Wil- 
liams wrote about The Reduction of In- 
tergroup Tensions. 

A major problem in a compendium of 
this sort is to avoid the “fruit salad” ef- 
fect. There is little point, therefore, in 
raising questions about the omission of 
studies like Abram Kardiner's The Mark 
of Oppression or Strong’s analysis of em- 
pirical types among Chicago Negroes. 
After all, the excellent bibliogzaphy con- 
tains some 500 titles! The writers have 
done a creditable job in bringting together 
a large number of relevant studies in a 
systematic, ‘‘digestible’” way. Ultimately, 
of course, we look toward a theory of 
conflict which will embrace the disparate 
findings of numerous studt:s, lending co- 
herence and deeper v iderstanding of that 
specious discrimination which corrodes the 
foundations of the American way. 


—Everett K. Wilson. 
Antioch College. 


Anti-Defamation League of B’Nai Brith. 
Programming For Democracy. Chicago: 
The League, 1951. Pp. 200. $5.00. 


As the subtitle indicates this volume is 
“a catalog of uublicaations, films, record- 
ings and graphic materials on intergroup 
relations.” The purpose of the catalog 
is to describe these materials, show how 
they can be used to indicate where they 
can be obtained. In addition to the pro- 
gram materials crested bv the League. 
those of other community relations agen- 
cies are included. 

Prepared under the supervision of Frank 
N. Trager, National Program Director, 
and the Research Staff of ADL, the cata- 
log has four major parts: ‘Unit Descrip- 
tions,” “Subject Matter Index,” ‘Target 
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Group Index,” and an “Alphabetical Ti- 
tle Index.’’ Each of these major parts is 
subdivided into separate sections. The 
“Unit Descriptions” comprises four sec- 
tions covering units of the major media: 
publications, films, recordings, and graph- 
ics. Within these latter subsections the 
materials are arranged and aumbered in 
chronological order of their issuance. 
Each item carries a descriptive entry 
giving author, title, producers or spon- 
soring agency, year issued, design or for- 
mat, size, content summary, problem fo- 
cus, appropriate audience groups, and 
current price. 

The “Subject Matter Index”’ is arranged 
according to special problem areas which 
fall within the field of intergroup rela- 
tions. Here, too, the materials are ar- 
ranged according to media types. Ex- 
amples of these problem areas are preju- 
dice, discrimination and civil rights, mi- 
nority groups, action techniques, and edu- 
cation. 

The ‘Target Group Index,” divided 
according to audience types and grouped 
again according to media types, carries 
such headings as church, business and 
professional groups, community relations 
professionals, Jewish groups, labor groups, 
police, veterans, women’s groups, and 
schools. 


According to the scheme of arrange- 
ment any unit of material listed in the 
first part can be located in several differ- 
ent ways by use of a code number which 
it carries throughout the catalog. 


The Introduction has a very helpful 
discussion on “Tactics for Presenting Ma- 
terial.” Newcomers in the field of com- 
munity relations will welcome this re- 
view of these tactics which have been 
tried and tested. The authors point out 
that materials must “be selected with a 
careful eye to the following circum- 
stances: (a) the character of the group's 
membership, in terms of general factors 
as its age and sex composition and level 
of formal schooling; (b) the character 
of the group’s own program interests 
(e.g., philanthropy, recreation, community 
service, etc.) with special attention to its 
stage of development in awareness of 
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or concern with intergroup problems and 
its readiness and resources for action in- 
volvement.” To aid leaders further, sev- 
eral samples of the “Program Package 
Technique” are given. 

The catalog is in loose-leaf form in 
order to permit the insertion of materials 
as they become available and the discard- 
ing of old materials as they become dated. 
The League plans to keep the catalog cur- 
rent by issuing ‘‘add-item” and “drop- 
item” notices. 

The National Director of the League, 
Benjamin R. Epstein, says, ‘Materials 
marshalled here are eloquent testimony 
that programming in the human relations 
field has made progress. The gaps indicate 
needs with which we must begin to con- 
cern ourselves. The Anti-Defamation 
League pledges to maintain its role as a 
leader on this frontier of public education 
for human dignity and equality.” 

For all persons working in the area of 
human relations, this catalog should prove 
to be an indispensable aid. As far as the 
reviewer has ong able to determine, no 
other comparable compilation of books, 
pamphlets, scripts, filmstrips, slides, record- 
ings, and graphics is available. 


—Mollie E. Dunlap. 
Central State College. 


Gibbs, Henry. Twilight in South Africa. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 


pp. 281. 


Rousseau in the opening sentences of 
the first chapter of the Social Contract ob- 
serves: “Man is born free; however he is 
everywhere in chains. How has this change 
been brought about? I shall ignore this 
question. What can justify it? I believe 
that I can answer that question.” Mr. 
Gibbs in his volume, unlike Rousseau, at- 
tempts to answer both questions, and thus 
gives us an interesting, crisply written his- 
torical and analytical study of the move- 
ment of South Africa into the deepening 
shadows of the Neo-Fascist State. The 
author's original purpose in going to South 
Africa was the collection of material for 
writing two books: one, to answer ques- 
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tions for intending emigrants, and the 
second a novel based upon the first. But 
what he found on his three months junket 
necessitated a wholly different approach. 
The chapters are admirably succinct and 
excellently organized to give identification 
and clarity to the salient aspects of the 
South African situation. In the first 
twenty chapters the author does one of 
the best jobs to date in providing us with 
a picture of racial, economic, international, 
and social factors conditioning develop- 
ments in South Africa halfway through the 
20th century. And in the remaining 
chapters the author attempts to complete 
the shape of the pattern so that it becomes 
recognizable in scope if not in detail with 
an analysis of the religious, political and 
European factors in the problems. 


The author finds that South Africa is 
a young, — frightened coyntry.”” The 
venom of racial prejudice permeates every 
problem—political, social, economic, and 
international. South Africa has a multi- 
racial composition consisting of the Col- 
oureds, Natives, Indians, Malays, Euro- 
Afrikanders now ruling South Africa to re- 
“Neither This Nor That,” the tragedy of 
the Coloured people—''God’s Stepchil- 
dren” —as Sarah G. Millin called them, 
is skillfully stated. Mr. Gibbs finds them 
not so easily identifiable as are members 
of any distinct race. The flavor and skill 
with which the author treats these people 
may be gleaned from the following pas- 
sage: “Europeans who arrived first in 
Cape unloaded their seed into the dark 
soil, and their plant bloomed into the 
Coloured people.” 


The statistics of the Coloured people 
number them at approximately a million. 
Seventy-five per cent of these are accounted 
Coloured and the remaining twenty-five 
‘to cent are of “mixed race’’-—Cape Ma- 
ays, Bushmen and Hottentots. Sad things 
are said about the Coloureds. Sharing many 
traditions, knowing many gods, they can 
claim none. They are accused of violence, 
of instability, of taking drugs, of shiftless- 
ness. But what does the author find be- 
hind these generalizations? These people 
live in filth, dirt, poverty, disease. In one 
case he found fifty people—eleven fami- 
lies—living in an eleven-room house. 
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Some 500,000 “marginal persons,’’ mean- 
ing sufficiently European to escape iden- 
tification as Coloured, have lost them- 
selves in the European community accord- 
ing to the 1935 census. The Coloured 
people appeared to have little desire to be 
classified as Natives. Their desire seemed 
to be acceptance as community members 
of some standing guaranteed by the white 
man, and failing this they desire accept- 
ance in a society in which colour prejudice 
plays no part. Mr. George Golding, 
Chairman of the Coloured Advisory Coun- 
cil, expressed the view that only by unity 
between Natives and Coloured would 
there be any possibility of threatening 
the Nationalist Party’s power under Dr. 
Malan. Nevertheless Dr. Malan has re- 
voked the solemn Acts of guaranteeing the 
vote to the Coloured people. Many of 
the leading men in South Africa have dark 
blood. It can be seeen in their eyes, their 
nails, but they refuse to associate with the 
persons of color. They fear ostracism. 


The plight of the Coloureds however, 
does not begin to compare with that of the 
Native population, the Bantu, who number 
some 7,805,515. Natives now find them- 
selves, after years of being driven off the 
land, in areas adjacent to cities and on the 
reservations. Native reluctance to remain 
on the reservations may be grasped from 
this example: On one reserve of 741,814 
morgen or 247,000 odd acres live 1,148,- 
138 Natives. Hence they move to the 
towns and cities where the Malan gov- 
ernment is pledged to support a policy 
of “a artheid” segregation into zones rfe- 
moved from the Europeans. This is a part 
of the Nationalist dream of keeping the 
Native at a distance, while ensuring that 
he is available to assist the Nationalist 
build and organize the country on a paying 
basis. These people suffer the ravages of 
tuberculosis at the rate of 700 per 100,000 
and the Coloured at a rate of 500 per 


100,000. They are provided with no 
recreation. Venereal disease among the 
non-Europeans has reached staggering 


proportions. Malnutrition and shanty- 
town habitation foreshadow the further 
decimation and degradation of these hu- 
man beings. 

The author gives attention to the In- 
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dian problem, and the conflict and open 
violence which has broken out between the 
Indians and the Natives. In the chapter 
entitled “George and the Window,” the 
author reports the explosion of Natives 
against the Indian population in Durban 
to be closely allied with the desire of the 
Afrikanders now ruling South Africa to re- 
move from their midst the 300,000 Indians 
who live in Natal and Durban. The Eu- 
ropean population increased 14 per cent 
between 1936 and 1946, while the Indian 
population increased 29 per cent. To the 
Nationalist Party of Malan the Indians 
no less than the Coloureds and Natives con- 
stitute a threat. Two repatriation schemes 
of 1926 and 1927 failed. But the Indians, 
unlike the Coloyreds and Natives, have a 
social and Indian consciousness. This re- 
sulted from the role played by Mohandas 
K. Gandhi, who, from 1893 until his re- 
turn to India, lived among his people in 
South Africa and clashed with the gov- 
ernment of the European community. It 
provided the Indian community with a tra- 
dition. The first Indian passive resistance 
movement took place in South Africa in 
1906 when the Indian community took the 
Satyagraha Oath refusing to carry the com- 
pulsory passes introduced by the Transvaal 
Government. A move which was sup- 
ported by the Chinese population. 


With regard to Europeans the govern- 
ment policy of Dr. Malan, as that of pre- 
ceding governments, has been to discour- 
age large European emigration to South 
Africa. The focus of the policy is clearly 
one designed to prevent Europeans in in- 
creasing numbers from threatening rule 
by Afrikanders. The extension of the pe- 
riod for the acquisition of citizenship from 
2 to 5 years, during which time the immi- 
grants can be removed from the country 
without the government being required to 
show cause, has acted as a strong deter- 
rent. 

On what does the present government 
rest its case for the right of rule? Upon 
what does it base legitimacy? Here the au- 
thor does a good job of revealing the 
adoption of the Calvinist doctrine of the 
“elect” by the Malan government. One of 
the best summaries of Calvinism the au- 
thor finds in J. A. Froude, the historian, 
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as he lectured his students of St. An- 
drews’s University in March, 1871. 


Calvinism [he said] as it existed at Geneva, 
and as it endeavored to be wherever it took 
root for a century and a half after him, was 
not a system of opinion, but an attempt to 
make the will of God as revealed in the Bible 
an authoritative guide for social as well as per- 
sonal direction. Men wonder why the Cal- 
vinists, being so doctrinal, yet seemed to dwell 
so much and so emphatically on the Old Tes- 
tament. It was because in the Old Testament 
they found or thought they found a divine ex- 
ample of national government, a distinct indi- 
cation of the laws which men were ordered to 
follow, with visible and immediate punish- 
ments attached to disobedience. 

This joining of God with the exercise 
of political power is being concretized 
through the Broederbond (Band of Broth- 
ers), a secret organization—or at least it 
became a secret society after 1933. This 
society has been described by Prime Min- 
ister Hertzog as the Nationalist Party 
working below ground. As late as 1944 
General Smuts in Bloemfontein warned: 

It is clear that the Broederbond is a danger- 
ous, cunning, political fascist organization of 
which no public servant, if he is to retain his 
loyalty to the State and Administration, can be 
allowed to be a member. .. A secret organi- 
zation whose control, policy, membership, and 
activities are strictly secret and form a sort of 
Gestapo. 

The author points out that the Govern- 
ment of Dr. Malan describes this govern- 
ment as resembling a conclave of ghosts, 
who draw their policies from the past. 
Their animus in all things is the memory 
of ancient feuds. Their desire is to prove 
their past history right, and to perpetuate 
that past into the future. They regard 
change in life as the product of foreign 
intervention. To them the future must 
be restated and purified. Any criticism is 
seen as a Godless assault upon their prin- 
ciples. Those men who rule South Africa 
today by what they believe to be the 
“Agency of Higher Authority’’ are an 
amazing spectacle. From this beginning, 
reality can be ignored, and the 10,000,000 
men and women of South Africa can be 
taken into the darkness beyond their time. 

The author advances no easy nostrums 
to meet the complicated problems of South 
Africa. The ultimate Nationalist solu- 
tion is the establishment of a republic, but 
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with a difference: first, a racial system, and 
secondly, a caste system, by such measures 
as Christian national education. Flying in 
the teeth of the liberal tradition of the 
West which finds legitimate, rightful, 
righteous government to rest upon the 
“common good” for all men subject to 
its authority these men would turn back 
the clock. And to the author “it seems 
now that this is no halfflight heralding a 
dawn,” but twilight in South Africa. 

The author claims no authoritative 
character for the volume, but he has con- 
tributed notably to our knowledge and 
comprehension of the scope of the South 
African problem. 

—William P. Robinson, Sr. 

Central State College. 


McDonough, C., and Eugene S. Richards. 
Ethnic Relations in the United States. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1953. XIV, pp. 408. 


There is always the danger of distor- 
tion and oversimplification when social 
scientists attempt to generalize about the 
dynamics of the processes involved in in- 
terpersonal and intergroup relations. Eth- 
nic Relations in the United States is a bold 
and courageous effort to do just this; it 
attempts to bring the complex phenomena 
of nationality, cultural, and racial relations 
within the single sociological frame of ref- 
erence of ethnic relations. As such, it is 
an ambitious approach to one of the per- 
plexing problems of sociology, in that one 
of its main purposes is to help clarify some 
of the terminological confusion that exist 
in the literature, under the narrower con- 
cepts of race and culture. 

The author would treat all aspects of 
intergroup relations under the general ae- 
gis of ethnicity. The concept ethnic, thus 
becomes an over-all catchall for explaining 
such social psychological mechanism as 
prejudices, attitudes, antipathies, and social 
distance. Moreover, such intricate phe- 
nomena as Negro-white relations in the 
United States, and more especially in the 
South, get caught up in this analytical 
frame. In this connection, the authors in- 
sist that the most meaningful of the four 
terms—culture, race, nationality and eth- 
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nic—is that of ethnic minority, in that ‘‘an 
ethnic group provides some continuity 
through biological descent, and its members 
share a social and cultural tradition.” 


The relevance and applicability of the 
concept, ethnicity, to these four areas of 
social life is open to question. In fact, 
there is a question in the mind of the re- 
viewer as to whether ‘‘continuity through 
biological descent’ is a salient factor for 
status analysis. 

The volume is divided into three parts: 
(1) Understanding Ethnic Relations, (2) 
Analyzing Ethnic Relations and (3) Im- 
proving Ethnic Relations. Part One treats 
such psychological problems as attitudes 
and prejudice. Here the theories and re- 
searches of Warner, Park, Linton, and 
Bogardus are heavily employed, and no 
new propositions or methodological ap- 
proaches are presented. 

Part Two, Analyzing Ethnic Relations, 
is more descriptive than analytical. In this 
section such conclusive statements appear 
as: ‘The Negro’s social status is low be- 
cause . . . [Negroes are] socially unaccept- 
able to whites; ‘‘attitudes and opinions 
are more important than laws,” and Ameri- 
can Jews are “‘on one of the lowest levels.”’ 
Such statements have not been supported 
with empirical data; they represent con- 
troversial and highly opinionated views. 
However, the materials presented in this 
section do serve to place the problem into 
a broader perspective. 

Part Three is eclectic in the best sense 
in that it brings together the most impor 
tant, viewpoints, strategies, techniques and 
procedures that are being employed for 
improving intergroup relations. Teachers 
who attempt to create a problem-solving 
consciousness in their students will find the 
materials in this section particularly use- 
ful. 

A final note about the volume in respect 
to one of its authors who for several years 
was a colleague of the reviewer. Dr. Eugene 
S. Richards has given much responsible 
and morally conscious thought to the ques- 
tion of how the discipline of sociology can 
be used to help the nation realize its goal 
of becoming a truly “ethnic democracy.” 
This book represents some of the fruits of 
his efforts. It serves to help clear a whole 
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lot of debris, and to begin to lay the foun- 
dation for a science of “interethnic rela- 
tions.” For those students, citizens, and 
professional workers who have a vital 
stake in human relations Ethnic Relations 
in the United States is recommended as 
necessary reading. 

—Mozell Hill. 
Atlanta University. 


Arndt, Christian O., and Everett, Samuel 
Editors. Education for a World Society: 
Promising Practices Today. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1951. pp. 273. 
$3.50. 


Education for a World Society is a val- 
uable book for all those who seek an under- 
standing of their world and who wish to 
bring about a better world for all mankind. 
It is the eleventh yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society. Sixteen experts, men from 
outstanding universities, various commis- 
sions of the United Nations, the Society of 
Friends, the Institute of International Ed- 
ucation, have contributed to its pages. 


The book is divided into six sections: 
Part I—The Task Before Us; Part II]— 
Religion, Trade, and Science; Part III— 
Face-to-Face Relations; Part IV—Inform- 
ing the World; Part V—Schools Work at 
the Task; and Part VI—Analysis. These 
sections with the exception of Part V, 
have two to four authors. Although there 
is a great wealth of scholarship contained 
in each chapter, the authors have succeeded 
in making their contributions readable and 
interesting. One of the values of this 
volume is that its scope is so great that 
many readers will have their horizons 
broadened. ‘World Religions in the 
Building of the Peace, The Role of Sci- 
ence in the Development of World Peace” 
are especially provocative. Part III is a veri- 
table storehouse of information and should 
be referred to often by those who are in- 
terested in working in international camps, 
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studying in international seminars, becom- 
ing exchange students, and teachers and 
participating in study tours. Certainly the 
authors of this section point out what the 
gains are from face-to-face relations. 
relations. 


One of the most interesting chapters 
for those interested in human relations is 
“Creating Attitudes Conducive to Interna- 
tional Understanding” by Otto Kline- 
berg, Professor of Psychology, Columbia 
University. In his conclusion he writes: 


Any program of attitudes change will fail of 
its objective, however, unless it is realized that 
the problem has many aspects and that no one 
approach by itself can possibly be effective. At- 
titudes are created and modified by the home 
and the school; they have emotional as well 
as intellectual components; they are responsive 
to social pressure as well as to deep psycho- 
logical needs. They have many dimensions, 
and they must be approached from many dif- 
ferent directions. It is mot enough to recog- 
nize that the problem is multidimensional, and 
that therefore the attack must be multidimen- 
sional as well. This recognition must be trans- 
lated into effective action, so that our ‘‘edu- 
cational offensive,” in the wider sense of the 
term, may have the best possible chance of 
success. 


In reading this book one is struck by 
the great number of obstacles which stand 
in the way of informing the world about 
the United Nations. Although a number 
of promising school practices are described, 
much work must be done to educate the 
peoples of the world for a peaceful society. 
Every teacher whether teaching in the ele- 
mentary school, high school, college or 
graduate school will find suggestions for 
programs on international understanding. 
And no thoughtful person will close this 
book without appreciating that he must 
accept the obligation to be well-informed 
about the organization which has the prom- 
ise of a peaceful world and that he must 
contribute to the work of the United Na- 
tions. 

—Ruth M. Thomas. 


Central State College. 
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Ashen, Ruth Nanda, Editor.Moral Princi- 
ples of Action: Man’s Ethical Impera- 
tive. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1952. Pp. 720. $7.50. (Science of Cul- 
ture Series, Volume VI.) 


Pursuing the principle enunciated in the 
preceding five volumes of the series, that is, 
the attempt at creating a synthesis of the 
quettions and ideas defined, the authors of 
this book “endeavor through their respec- 
tive intellectual disciplines to portray their 
convictions on the problems of belief in 
the ultimacy and uniqueness of the moral 
conscience and on the issues of relativism, 
positivism, and evolution. . . Moral 
Principles of Action asks the basic ques- 
tion, Are there universally applicable ethi- 
cal principles? And the answer is affirma- 
tive.” It “attempts to point the way in 
which we can think of ourselves as mem- 
bers of a single world society on the basis 
of a single ethical system, while retaining 
cultural pluralism and individuality.” 

Besides the editor, contributors include, 
among others, Jacques Maritain, Erich 
Fromm, Paul Tillich, Jean Paiget, Ralph 
Linton, and Albert Schweitzer. 


Ballentine, Joseph William. Formosa: A 
Problem for United States Foreign Poli- 
cy. New York: Brookings Institution, 
1952. Pp. 218. $2.75. 


“A well-timed, balanced, and up-to- 
date study of Formosa. The author, a 
veteran diplomat, reviews the history of 
Formosa under Chinese and Japanese oc- 
cupation in great detail; he next sums up 
its history since the nationalists took over 
in December 1949, and concludes with a 
consideration of future problems that the 
island will pose for U. S. foreign policy.” 

—The Booklist 49:201, 
February 15, 1953. 


Beethoven, II. Emancipation Symphony. 
Atlanta: L. D. Reddick, Atlanta Uni- 
versity, 1953. Pp. 68. $1.50. 


J 


This long, dramatic poem on John 
Brown and the Negro in America, is the 
work of an American-born poet, who writes 
under the pen name of Beethoven, II. 
Fleeing the massacre of Armenians during 
the First World War, the poet and his 
mother came to America. “Both mother 
and son had thought of America as the 
— land’, a land of democracy, 
ree from racial and national bickerings 
they had known in Europe. Instead they 
found prejudice and racial discrimination 
here also; against themselves as ‘foreign- 
ers’ but mainly against the Negro. They 
saw in the struggle of the American Ne- 
gto for freedom and equality the symbol 
of the struggle of minorities all over the 
world. This is how the young poet turned 
his talents to the Negro theme and wrote 
. . . Emancipation Symphony.” 


—The Publisher. 


Bilheimer, Robert S. The Quest for Chris- 
tian Unity. New York: The Association 
Press, 1952. Pp. 181. $2.50. 


“So that the reader may maintain a 
proper perspective on the ecumenical move- 
ment, the author gives a clear exposition 
of the origin of the Protestant denomina- 
tions, shows how the spectacle of a di- 
vided Christian brotherhood impresses non- 
believers, then traces the brief but promis- 
ing history of the ecumenical effort, and 
indicates the problems still to be faced.” 

—The Booklist 49:198, 
February 15, 1953. 


Brunton, Paul. The Spiritual Crisis of 
Man. New York: Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1953. Pp. 224. $4.00. 


“The book is a last appeal to mankind 
to put ethical and spiritual values back in 
their rightful place in human life, before 
it is too late, and we all are destroyed by 
the monstrous inventions of our own ma- 
terialistic technology. Dr. Brunton pro- 
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poses as the remedy an immediate return 
to religion in the sense of an expanded 
ethical consciousness. He is an opponent 
of doctrinal intolerance, and while pro- 
posing a religious eclecticism that ought 
to take from any religion whatever 
is good, his basic thought is undoubtedly 
Indian, with his belief in an ‘overself’ (the 
world soul), reincarnation, and ‘karma’ 
(the law of retribution through successive 
lives) .”’ 
—John L. Mish, Library 
Journal 78:438-439, 
March 1, 1953. 


Cabot, Hugh, and Kahl, Joseph A. Hz- 
man Relations: Cases and Concepts in 
Concrete Social Science. 2 volumes. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
Pp. 333, 273. Volume 1, $4.75; Vol- 
ume 2, $4.25. 


“Interrelated concepts from the field of 
social science, presented by means of read- 
ings from the social sciences and by case 
studies intended to be discussion-stimu- 
lating, the whole intended to develop 
within the individual an increased com- 
prehension of the social situation in which 
he interacts.” 


—Publishers’ Weekly 163:1097, 
February 23, 1953. 


Chang, Chia-sen. The Third Force in Chi- 
na. New York: The Bookman Asso- 
ciates, 1952. Pp. 345. $4.50. 


“A Chinese statesman discusses his na- 
tion's history, with particular reference to 
the upsurge of revolutionary movements 
in the twentieth century, and the emer- 
gence of communism as the controlling 
force. He apportions the blame for Chi- 
na’s civil strife and the world-wide reper- 
cussions about equally between Chiang 
Kaishek’s failure to effect democratic re- 
forms, and the hands-off policy on which 
the U. S. proceeded beginning with Yal- 
ta. Analyzing Chinese cultural tradition, 
he establishes that it creates a climate fa- 
vorable to democracy rather than commun- 
ism.” 

—The Booklist 49:201-202, 
February 15, 1953. 


o1 


Conant, James Bryant. Education and Lib- 
erty: The Role of the Schools in a 
Modern Democracy. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1953. Pp. 168. 
$3.00. 


“Lectures delivered at the University 
of Virginia compare the characteristic 
patterns of public education in the U'S., 
Britain, Australia and New Zealand. By 
putting the material into book form the 
author seeks to provide the American 
public, rather than educators, with in- 
formation on which to base decisions re- 
garding the future of American educa- 
tion; i.c., whether improvements in the 
present curricula or a change in the edu- 
cational pattern will best serve the cause 
of democracy.” 

—The Booklist 49:199, 
February 15, 1953. 


Cousins, Norman. Who Speaks for Man? 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1953. Pp. 318. $3.50. 


“Following his presentation of the di- 
lemma, the author proceeds with clarity 
and persuasiveness to argue for what many 
thoughtful people today consider man’s one 
real hope for influencing his own destiny 
—a greatly strengthened United Nations 
that can truly represent the human com- 
munity and that will have powers adequate 
to prevent aggression and maintain peace. 
... The great overriding question is how 
to save man from his own destruction in 
the atomic age. Mr. Cousins feels that 
the solution lies in ‘making the world safe 
for diversity’ under a form of world feder- 
ation with limited powers. . . . With his 
passionate concern for mankind, his logi- 
cal mind, and one of the finest literary 
talents of today, Mr. Cousins in his book 
has filed a formidable brief in the case for 
enforceable world law.” 

—Adlai Stevenson. Saturday Re- 
view 36:19-20, February 28, 
1953. 


De Gaury, Gerald. The New State of Is- 
rael. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1952. Pp. 260. $3.95. 


A well-documented description of how 
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the New State works; “an up-to-date com- 
pendium on the Constitution and the po- 
litical system of Israel; its leading govern- 
ment agencies, such as the Ministries of In- 
terior and Justice; its religious organiza- 
tions; its education and health systems; its 
finances and economics; its defense and 
military forces; its industry; its agriculture, 
fisheries, irrigation and forestry; its trans- 
port and communication network; and its 
cultural life. 

“Two main issues emerge from this des- 
— unprecedented immigration and 
unbalanced economy with its concomitants, 
excess of import over export and rampant 
inflation. ... In spite of all disenchant- 
ment, there still is a dreamlike air about 
Israel.” 

—Henry F. Infield, The Annals 
285:252-253, January, 1953. 


Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. A Fair World 


for All. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Incorporated, 1952. 
Pp. 160. $2.75. 


The meaning of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights is the theme of Mrs. 
Fisher’s new book for children of 10 years 
and over. Each of the articles of the Dec- 
laration is developed and explained in 
terms of the experiences with which young 
people are familiar. The text is accom- 
panied by illustrations by Jeanne Bendick 
and the foreword is by Eleanor Roosevelt. 

—Guidance Index 16:6, 
February, 1953. 


Hullfish, H. Gordon, Editor. Educational 
Freedom in an Age of Anxiety. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. Pp. 
229. $3.00. 


“This twelfth yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society is wide-ranging but hard- 
hitting. Timeliness of topic is matched 
by eloquence of expression. ... The au- 
thorities contributing to this collection of 
articles betray an obvious bias—a bias on 
the side of freedom and libetry. As Hullfish 
says, ‘All those who are engaged in the 
work of American education . . . must be 
free if those being educated are to become 
free’. Among topics covered are religion 
and American education, scientific re- 


search in the modern university, com- 
munity pressures and education, military 
training in education for freedom, and the 
democratic resolution of conflicts.” 


—Eli M. Oboler. Library Journal 
78:446, March 1, 1953. 


Kavanaugh, John, Editor. The Ouaker Ap- 
proach to Contemporary Problems. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1953. Pp. 
243, $4.00. 


“Prominent members of the Society of 
Friends in the U. S., Britain and France 
have prepared these essays on the modern 
Quaker’s position regarding contemporary 
affairs. They recount the experiences of 
Friends in peace and war, race relations, 
civil liberties, prison reform, relief and 
reconstruction, and formulate statements 
on problems which now arise in science, 
education, philosophy, psychiatry, private 
enterprise, collectivism, etc. The faith and 
practice of Friends in secular affairs has a 
‘quiet persistence’ which will be evident 
to those who read this book not for final 
solutions . . . but as a guide and stimu- 
lant.” 

—Gerald D. McDonald. 
Library Journal 78:446-447, 


March 1, 1953. 


Lindgren, Henry Clay. The Art of Hu- 
man Relations. New York: Hermitage 
House, 1953. Pp. 287. $3.50. 


The audience for this ‘‘self-help’” book 
is the fairly well-educated person who 
wants to know how to understand himself 
and his fellow men. “Especially valuable 
is Dr. Lindgren’s careful and knowledge- 
able analysis of the relations between 
groups and leaders, with due stress on the 
methods and goals of communication. 
Without over-simplification and using a 
persuasive, anecdotal style, this work sums 
up some of the most recent developments 
in interpersonal relations, translating the 
writings of Sullivan, Horney, Froman, and 
Mullahy into readily understandable lan- 
guage.” 

—Eli M. Oboler.Library Journal 


78:442, March 1, 1953. 
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Mack, Robert T., Jr. Rassing the World’s 
Standard of Living. New York: Cita- 
del Press, 1953. Pp. 303. $4.00. 


“The coordination and _ effectiveness 
of Point Four, United Nations Technical 
Assistance, and related programs. Con- 
sidering problems and achievements of 
coordination among national and _inter- 
national agencies in programs of aid to 
socio-economic development of underde- 
veloped areas.” 

—Publishers’ Weekly 163:2611, 
June 20, 1953. 


Madhavtirtha, Swami. Human _ Rights 
(Published by the author at Vedant 
Ashram, Post. Valad, Ahmedabad Pran- 
tij Ry), 1953. 


This little volume, in the words of the 
author, is “based on Indian social philoso- 
phy and Dharma compared with Human 
Rights adopted by UNO and by the Con- 
stitution of India.’ A partial list of the 
chapter titles suggests the trend of the au- 
thor’s thought. They are: “Stages of Life’, 
“Human Rights under the Indian Social 
System’, “Human Rights Adopted by the 
UNO”, “A Review of the Indian Con- 
stitution”, “The Reconstruction of Soci- 
ety.” The last named chapter appears in 
abridgement as the first article in the cur- 
rent issue of the Journal of Human Rela- 
tions. 


Meland, Bernard E. Higher Education and 
the Human Spirit. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. 208. 
$4.50. 


“Presents the primary function of the uni- 
versity as stimulating the spirit to imagi- 
native living and, to this end, suggests or- 
ganizing the curriculum around the hu- 
manities with greater emphasis upon re- 
ligious faith.” 

—Library Journal 78:326, 
February 15, 1953. 


Murphy, Gardner.In the Minds of Men. 
New York: Basic Books, 1953. Pp. 375. 
$4.50. 


“An account of a UNESCO mission, 
headed by the author, which attempted 


to analyze causes of social tensions that 
blocked pacification and unification of 
all elements of the population of the 
newly organized state of India. The au- 
thor, who is director of research of the 
Menninger Clinic, Topeka, Kansas, or- 
ganized research teams of psychologists, 
sociologists, anthropologists, etc., to lay 
bare causes of unrest, prejudice and group 

hostilities on a nationwide scale.’’ 
—Library Journal 78:360, 

February 15, 1953. 


National Council for the Social Studies. 
Education for Democratic Citizenship, 
Twenty-second Yearbook. Washington, 
D. C.: | The Council, 1952. Pp. 161. 
$3.50. 


The question to which this yearbook is 
addressed is, “Why have your students 
failed to become responsible citizens of a 
democracy?’ The sixteen contributors 
“have attempted to provide answers to 
four basic questions in the area of Cciti- 
zenship education: What are the charac- 
teristics of the good citizen? How can 
good citizenship be taught? How is citi- 
zenship being taught now and how effec- 
tive is that teaching? What approaches and 
techniques seem to offer hope for improv- 
ing competency in this area of education? 
. . . The future lies in providing models 
of democratic living for our students— in 
the schools, in the classrooms, and in the 
homes.” 

—Norman Weaver, Teachers 
College Record 54:293-295, 
February, 1953. 


Patai, Raphael, Israel Between East and 
West: a Study in Human Relations. 
Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1953. Pp. 367. 
$4.50. 


The author, an authority in the field of 
social science, has spent many years in Is- 
rael and is thoroughly conversant with the 
problems of the new state. He describes 
Israel from the viewpoint of the mixture 
of peoples which is now taking place in 
that land. ‘The ingathering of the dis- 
persed, which Israel has made part of its 
basic policy, has doubled its population in 
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various parts of Europe, themselves by no 
the short space of four years. Jews from 
means alike, now live there side by side 
with Jews from Iran, Iraq, Yemen and 
North Africa. Each of these types differs 
physically and, above all, culturally from 
the others, yet they have to fuse into a 
single nation. Friction is inevitable; wise 
planning is imperative; patience is essen- 
tial. Professor Patai presents the problem 
fromm the point of view of culture in its 
broadest sense, including economic atti- 
tudes, artistic interests, social habits, edu- 
cational problems and many other aspects 


of the complex situation.” 
—The Publisher. 


Poston,, Richard Waverly. Democracy Is 
You: a Guide to Citizen Action. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. Pp. 
312. $3.00. 


“A guide for study groups who wish to 
develop, enrich, and improve community 
life and revitalize democratic processes in 
communities ranging from a few hundred 
to a few thousand people. Discusses the 
mechanics of procedure needed to launch a 
program of community self-study; tells 
how to organize meetings and discussions; 
shows how to move from study to action; 
and offers outlines, surveys, and question- 
naires for the use of research committees. 
Detailed, practical, and flexible enough to 
be applied, with but few modifications, to 
most small communities.” 

—The Booklist 49:199, 
February 15, 1953. 


Rienow, Robert. American Problems To- 
day. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1953. Pp. 719. $4.00. 


“Vital current issues in the United 
States: their historical background, a 
statement of the issues, an exploration of 
the stand of certain major groups, repre- 
sentative opinions of national figures, and 
an evaluation of each problem. Some of 
the problems are: ‘Minorities and Their 
Rights’, “Youth and Crime’, ‘Housing’, 
‘Dams and Regional Planning’ and ‘The 
Control of Political Parties” 


—Publishers’ Weekly 163:1201, 
March 7, 1953. 


Twenty-secon Yearbood. Washington. 

Simpson, George Eaton, and Yinger, J. 
Milton. Racial and Cultural Minort- 
ties: an Analysis of Prejudice and Dis- 
crimination. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. Pp. 676. $6.00 (Har- 
per’s Social Science Series.) 


“A solid and able work on minority 
groups, this volume deals mainly with 
the Negro and the Jew in American so- 
ciety today. In it the authors—Profes- 
sors of sociology at Oberlin College— 
bring together in a manageable form nu- 
merous specialized studies and relate the 
results of those studies to larger concep- 
tions now prevailing in social science. The 
result is a generally excellent introduc- 
tion to American ethnic issues and their 
current research solutions. ... 

“They [the authors] have analyzed 
both majority policy and minority aims; 
they view ——- first of all, as a 
weapon in the struggle for power, pres- 
tige and money, but also as a set of cul- 
tural stereotypes and psychological facts. 
They discuss the consequences of preju- 
dice for minority personalities, but also 
for the prejudiced among dominant 
groups. They assume, quite fruitfully, 
that race is much more important as a so- 
cial symbol than as a biological fact, and 
that racial relations are merely one rather 
peculiar form of the broader relations be- 
tween groups that feel themselves to be 
different and treat one another according- 
ly.” 

—C. Wright Mills. The New 
York Times Book Review, 
April 26, 1953, p. 14. 


Snyder, Harold Elam. When Peoples Speak 
to Peoples. Washington: The Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1953. Pp. 
219. $3.00. 


This action guide to international cul- 
tural relations < American organizations, 
institutions, and individuals is divided into 
two parts—"the first intended to throw 
some light upon the significance of inter- 
national cultural relations, with special 
reference to the development of voluntary 
action approaches in the United States dur- 
ing and since the second World War; the 
second intended to provide a convenient 
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manual or guide for use by American vol- 
untary agencies and educational _institu- 
tions which are seeking to develop pro- 
grams of international cultural relations. 
Based largely upon the activities of the 
Commission for International Educational 
Reconstruction and the Commission on the 
Occupied Areas, two postwar voluntary 
agencies directed by the author.” 
—Publishers Weekly 163:1333, 


March 14, 1953. 


Thomas, Will. The Seeking. New York: 
A. A. Wyn, 1953. Pp. 290. $3.50. 


“Will Thomas, his wife and three chil- 
dren came to Vermont from California. 
They came to see whether Vermont would 
accept them as Americans, or whether 
they must emigrate to Haiti or some other 
place to find the equality promised in the 
Declaration of Independence. . . . This book 
tells their story from the first painful mo- 
ments of trial to the final sense of accept- 
ance and sharing. . . . No one can read this 
book without feeling shame for the illog- 
ical and outmoded notions about race 
which still plague this nation and daily en- 
danger our position of world leadership. 
Nor can any one read it without a warm 
hope that what happened between the 
Thomases and their Vermont neighbors 
will some day happen to all men every- 
where.” 

—Bradford Smith. New York 
Herald Tribune Book Review 
29:3, June 7, 1953. 


Trager, Helen G., and Yarrow, Marian 
R. They Learn What They Live: Prej- 
udice in Young Children. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. Pp. 392. 
$4.50. 


“This book is the eighth volume in the 
Bureau of International Education Series. 
The authors report on an experiment con- 
ducted in six Philadelphia schools on in- 
tercultural education among 500 children 
from kindergarten, and first and second 
gtades. The children, from various so- 
cial and religious groups, were studied 
to learn the ways in which prejudice de- 
velops and ways of changing these atti- 


tudes. Parents and teachers were in- 
cluded in the study in an effort to deter- 
mine the effects of their attitudes on the 
children. The plan of the book, present- 
ing as it does the techniques used in the 
study, makes it of value to administra- 
tors and educators everywhere.” 
—Guidance Index 16:6, 
February, 1953. 


Wagley, Charles, Editor. Race and Class in 
Rural Brazil. New York: Columbia Un- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. 160. $1.25. 
(UNESCO Publication, Race and Society 
Series. ) 


“The results of a combined UNESCO- 
Columbia University study of race rela- 
tions and class distinction in four communi- 
ties of rural Brazil where there is much 
intermarriage between races, but a mild 
form of racial prejudice exists on all levels 
of society” 

—Publishers’ Weekly 163:934, 
February 14, 1953. 


Zimmern, Alfred Eckard. The American 
Road to World Peace. New York: E. P. 
Dutton Company, 1953. Pp. 287. $4.00. 


The author, Emeritus Professor of Inter- 
national Relations in the University of Ox- 
ford, makes an assessment of American 
contributions to world peace from the 
days of Woodrow Wilson to the present. 
He surveys the attempts of the League of 
Nations and the United Nations to estab- 
lish a decent world society and prevent ag- 
gression. Depressed by the paralysis of the 
Security Council, Zimmern proposes that 
it be abolished and replaced by an execu- 
tive body consisting of seven dedicated and 
experienced men who will constitute a liv- 
ing example of the equalty of all peoples. 
He suggests that these seven represent re- 
gions instead of individual governments. 


Bodenman, Paul S. ‘Educational Co-op- 
eration with Foreign Countries.” Higher 
Education 9:145-150, March 1, 1953. 


“Programs for international co-operation 
have a long history in many different 
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fields of endeavor—political, military, eco- 
nomic, scientific, cultural, and a variety of 
others. This article summarizes only 
those major programs in which the United 
States Government has a direct legal and 
fiscal responsibility and in which the field 
of education plays a significant part. 

“The primary objectives of these pro- 
grams can be stated as follows: (1) the 
promotion of international understanding 
among nations; (2) the development of a 
better understanding of the United States 
abroad; (3) the promotion of solidarity 
among the free nations of the world; 
(4) the strengthening of the free world 
against Communist aggression; (5) as- 
sistance to underdeveloped areas of the 
world in their efforts to raise the stand- 
ards of living, to recognize the dignity of 
man, and to eliminate conditions that 
serve as breeding grounds for Communist 
ee. All of these programs have 
ecome an integral part of the foreign 
policy of the United States.” 

“Participation of the United States gov- 
ernment in international education, cultu- 
ral, and informational activities is in no 
way intended to supervise, hamper, or re- 
place these nongovernment activities [by 
individual and private agencies]. Its pur- 
pose is rather to stimulate and encourage 
sound programs that are already in opera- 
tion and especially to open new channels 
and opportunities for programs that will 
further the foreign policy objectives of the 
United States and thereby promote the 
cause of peace.” 


Bunche, Ralph J. “Towards Peace and 
Freedom.” Christian Century 70:479-481, 
April 22, 1953. 


Agreeing that he, too, is disappointed 
that the United Nations has not done 
more and served better the hopes of all of 
us, Ralph Bunche here tries to point out 
the successes which it has had, the great 
services it has rendered, and the poten- 
tiality it has, given understanding sup- 
port, for far greater service in the future. 
In the international community, the United 
Nations sees morality and the brotherhood 
of man as the basis of human relations. 


The Organization knows that there can be 
no security, progress and hope in any com- 
munity—local, national or international— 
unless the conduct of its members is gov- 
erned by moral law a minimum spirit of 
fellowship. “The principles of the United 
Nations are het They chart the only 
course to a free and peaceful world and 
an international moral order in our time. 
. For how can civilization and man- 
kind survive and progress unless we have 
peace, unless people everywhere are free, 
unless there is hope for progressively im- 
proving living standards for all people, 
unless there is morality and justice—inter- 
national as well as national, unless racial 
and religious bigotry are eliminated and 
we can cultivate a true spirit of brotherhood 
among men? And how are we to serve 
these ends if we do not bring the nations 
and peoples of the world together, friend 
and foe alike? Is this not the Christian 
way? And is there any other way?” 


Cousin, Norman. “Has the Church 
Failed?” Saturday Review 46:2? 23, 
February 28, 1953. 


“The paradox that troubled Albert 
Schweitzer was that ‘for centuries Chris- 
tianity treasured the great commandment 
of love and mercy as traditional truth 
without recognizing it as a reason for op- 
posing slavery, witch-burning, torture, and 
all the other ancient and medieval forms 
of inhumanity,’ The paradox grows. To- 
day more than a generation after Schweit- 
zer called upon the Church to act out its 
beliefs, Christianity has yet to deal with 
the greatest challenge of all—war and in- 
justices leading to war. For centuries 
Christianity has extolled the idea of peace 
on earth, without regarding its beliefs as 
a mandate for dedicated action to that end. 
. . . Christianity has not truly involved it- 
self in the human situation. It has become 
strangely adjacent to the crisis of man, 
seemingly content with trying to create a 
moral and spiritual atmosphere instead of 
becoming a towering and dominant force 
in the shaping of a world congential to 
man. ... If the Church is the custodian 
of the spirit of man, and if that spirit is 
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imperiled, then responsible action is pos- 
sible and essential.” 


Davis, Elmer, “Are We Worth Saving? 
And If So, Why?” Harper's Magazine 
207:23-30, August, 1953. 


The causes of the failure of Western 
civilization in the East are given in this 
Phi Beta Kappa oration delivered recently 
by the author at Harvard University. An 
analysis of the essential faith of Western 
civilization and a challenge to those who 
—_— its — and foresee its 
ownfalls are discussed. Davis asserts that 
alongside the theological religion of the 
West has grown up a secular religion in 
Western Europe and America—the faith 
in freedom, in self-government, and de- 
mocracy. He nail that we are worth 
saving and that the thing which will save 
us is the freedom of the mind. 


Givens, Willard E. ‘Education and 
Lasting Peace.” Music Educators Jour- 
nal 39:23-24-|-, April-May, 1953. 


Among many organizations which are 
attempting to promote world understand- 
ing through education is the National Ed- 
ucation Association. It is the story of the 
efforts of that organization which is told 
in this article. The five major action pro- 
grams of the NEA which the author dis- 
Cusses are: 


(1) Good neighbor programs for teach- 
ers throughout the world. 


(2) International correspondence 
(3) Information 
(4) The exchange of persons 


(5) Conferences and other educational 
contacts 


Kandel, I. L. “The Challenge of 
World Responsibilities.” School and So- 
ciety 77:177-180, March 21, 1953. 


In this address prepared for a meeting 
of the American Council on Education, 
January 30, 1953, Kandel considers one 
of the besetting defects of American edu- 
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cation as that of introducing new courses 
to cover new situations. He maintains 
that this overlapping of the curriculum is 
responsible for the failure of American 
schools to reach their goals. His major 
thesis is that the challenge of world re- 
sponsibilities does not call for courses in 
international relations or problems of for- 
eign policy. The education of future citi- 
zens in this respect may be achieved 
through existing courses in history and 
geography. The preparation for interna- 
tional responsibilities must be rooted in 
national culture and the common link be- 
tween the two is the recognition of the 
common humanity of all men. The kind 
of teaching which induces contempt or 
lack of respect for people of other nations 
must be eliminated. ‘The aim should be 
to cultivate such attitudes as are receptive 
to the promotion of international under- 
standing and co-operation.” Since children 
acquire prejudices before they come to 
school, attention must be given to the ed- 
ucation of adults in this area of world re- 
sponsibilities. 


Long, Herman H. “Integration in Educa- 
tion: A Look Forward.” Journal of Negro 
Education 22:212-215, Spring, 1953. 


An address delivered at the Southwide 
Conference of Youth and Racial Unity 
through Education Opportunity, held at 
Allen University, December 29-31, 1952. 
Long reviews the progress already made in 
the direction of integration in education 
in the South, and in the border states, and 
predicts full integration in the future. He 
suggests that the change has come about, 
not through a change of individuals— 
they are the same persons—but, rather 
through “a new direction, a new slant, a 
new conception of ourselves and our possi- 
bilities. . . . It is something akin to a re- 
birth of spirit and heart of the South, a 
new confidence, a larger freedom. 


Maclean, Malcolm S. “Counseling and 
the Tower of Babel.’ Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal 31:357-362, March, 1953. 


According to the writer, one of man’s 
first attempts to foul up human relations 
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was the Tower of Babel. In the beginning 
all men were the sons of Noah, who spoke 
one language. They grew ambitious, how- 
ever, and tried to build a tower which 
would reach to heaven—a tower from 
which they could see all and know all. 
“This was such a threat to the status of 
their Father Figure Jehovah that he went 
down, ‘confounded their speech’ and ‘scat- 
tered them abroad from thence upon the 
face of the earth.’ Ever since, mankind 
has been crawling up through the dark and 
bloody years of history toward that time 
when it can once again be of one language 
and one speech. Most powerful of cur- 
rent forces moving toward that end is 
counseling in all its aspects. 

“A review of the slow but steady growth 
of counseling during the past few years 
shows clearly that this field is one of the 
most potent catalysts working to bring 
about synthesis and integration in persons, 
in groups, and in the larger society.” 
Among the crucial areas in which effort is 
most needeed is that of serving in the top 
levels of all the various kinds of intelli- 
gences in order that these, or many of 
them, may become in turn nuclei of inte- 
gration and improvers of human relations 
on many fronts. 


Patterson, Ernest Minor, Editor. “NATO 
and World Peace.” The Annals 288:2-139, 
July, 1953. 


This issue of The Annals considers the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization under 
the following headings: Background Con- 
siderations, Current Policies, Areas In- 
volved, Liberation, and Appraisals. Owen 
J. Roberts, author of the last Article 
in the secion on Appraisals, concludes with 
this statement: “. . . either NATO is going 
to dissolve and we shall go back to the 
old idea of every fellow for himself, or 
NATO must be supplemented or sup- 
planted by some other common agency 
with power conferred by all the people 
who are in the group—not governments, 
but people. Such an agency will represent 
all those people in their common vital in- 
terests that they need to protect against 
the Soviet threat.” 


“Publishers Council and ALA Adopt 
Declaration, “The Freedom to Read.’ ”’ 
Publishers’ Weekly 164:16-19, July 4, 
1953. 


On June 25, 1953 at its 72nd annual 
conference is Los Angeles, the American 
Library Association, in collaboration with 
the American Book Publishers Council, is- 
sued a manifesto on “The Freedom to 
Read.”” Endorsed by leading literary and 
educational figures, the manifesto is being 
submitted to citizens’ groups for like en- 
dorsement. The entire document is as 
sound a statement of the finest traditions 
of the American people as has ever been 
written. It is an expression in defense 
of the Bill of Rights by the thousands 
who comprise the membership of these 
two organizations. 

The declaration affirms seven proposi- 
tions, only a portion of one of which is 
quoted here: 

“It is in the public interest for pub- 
lishers and librarians to make available 
the widest diversity of views and expres- 
sions, including those which are unortho- 
dox or unpopular with the majority. Cre- 
ative thought is by definition new, and 
what is new is different. The bearer of 
every new idea is a rebel until his idea is 
refined and tested. . . . To stifle every 
nonconformist idea at birth would mark 
the end of the democratic process. Further- 
more, only through the constant activity 
of weighing and selecting can the demo- 
cratic mind attain the strength demanded 
by times like these. We need to know 
not only what we believe but why we be- 
lieve it.” 


Schiff, Harold, Editor. “Workshops in 
Human Relations.” The Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology 26:290-336, March, 1953. 


The object of this entire issue of the 
Journal of Educational Sociology is to pre- 
sent in perspective the progress in the 
field of human relations as indicated in 
the 38 workshops conducted by colleges 
and universities during the summer of 
1952. The contents of the issue include 
“Ten Years of Intergroup Education Work- 
shops—Some Comparisons and Contrasts,” 
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by William E. Vickery; “Working To- 
gether for Better Human Relations—Re- 
port of the 1952 Human Relations Work- 
shop at New York University,” by Debo- 
rah C. Partridge; “Summer Workshops 
in Human Relations—St. Louis University 
and Catholic University, Washington,” by 
Theo M. Shea; “Workshop Planning and 
Evaluation--A Problem Solving —. 
by Bert Raven; “Intergroup Education 
Workshop Resume,” by M. A. F. Ritchie; 
and “Psychiatric Observations on Aboli- 
tion of School Segregation,” by Frederic 
Wertham, M.D. 


Schweitzer, Albert. ‘The Problem of 
Ethics for Twentieth Century Man.” Sat- 
urday Review 36:9-11-|-, June 13, 1953. 


Schweitzer singles out the main features 
of human thought. He simply defines 
ethics as our good behavior toward our- 
selves and other human beings. “We 
feel the obligation to concern ourselves 
not solely with our own well-being, but 
also with that of others and of human 
society. It is in the notion of the scope 
of this solidarity with others that the first 
evolution to be observed in the develop- 
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ment of ethics occurs.” Each time we try 
to achieve an understanding of ourselves 
and of our situation in the world we come 
back to the datum: “I am life which 
wants to live, surrounded by life which 
wants to live.” Being this ‘“‘will to- 
life’’ one feels an obligation to respect 
all will-to-life as equal to his own. So, 
Schweitzer arrives at the philosophy which 
we have come to know as his own—the 
respect for life. When one achieves this 
respect he enters into a spiritual relation- 
ship with the world and devotes himself to 
all living beings whom he has the occa- 
sion and power to serve. 


Wylie, I. A. R. “Keeping the Heart's 
Door Open.” Reader’s Digest 62:107-109, 
April, 1953. 


Not decrying silent courage, but feel- 
ing that we have overvalued it, the author 
thinks we have made too much of _ 
lipped endurance. She writes that it is bet- 
ter to seem tactless than to be heartless, 
and better to risk intrusion than to be in- 
different. If one gives freely he must also 
accept freely—he must keep his own door 
open so that grief can find shelter and 
happiness be certain of welcome. 








The Edstor’s Postscript 


THE TURN OF THE WORM 


In the animal kingdom worms are lowly creatures. There are 
worms by nature and “worms” by appellation. The worms by nature 
live and die as worms finding by instinctive response to their environ- 
ment, that which sustains them. The worms by name are only in a 
crawirig stage of metamorphosis; later many will emerge as bright crea- 
tures of the air winging their way through an environment rich in 
stimulation for their more complex if still instinctive life. Doubtless 
these lowly creatures, pursuing their way without belligerence save 
when self-preservation impels, fulfill a cosmic purpose. 

In the kingdom of man there are ‘worms’ by metaphorical appel- 
lation but not by nature for all men are endowed with consciousness 
beyond animal level. These human worms are lowly creatures, too, 
primitive, simple,underprivileged, pursuing the way that Nature has 
taught them, and usually showing no resentment or war-lixe attitude 
even unto extreme provocation. But when they are too severely op- 
pressed they resist. and by their naturally given methods try to protect 
themselves. For they are human. They have the instincts of men, and an 
undeveloped intelligence that can somewhat measure motives and im- 
position. In their instinctive sensitivity these lowly specimens of hu- 
manity may be nearer to the heart of truth than are those encrusted 
with the gloss of culture. 

As in the animal kingdom these so-called worms of humanity are 
also in a stage of metamorphosis—social development—not as far 
along as the “civilized” elite of society but living out their cosmic 
purpose which is surely not that of preying upon one another. As 
in the animal kingdom these lowly human creatures can feel the heel 
of oppression and when trod upon too heavily can react in measures 
of resentment and retribution. But they have within themselves the 
potentiality of development under fair opportunity to a stage of prog- 
ress far beyond where they are. 

What is the point? In proverbial language: “Even a worm turns 
when trod upon.” There have been many instances in history when, 
crushed under the dominating heel of a ruthless dictatorship, deprived 
of all of the rights ascribed to human dignity, the down-trodden have 
turned in resentment. Such historic moments have not been times 
of happiness but rather of terror and retribution. The French and 
Russian Revolutions are cases in point—cases of large-scale signifi- 
cance when the turning changed the course of history. But there have 
also been thousands of lesser “‘uprisings’’ that have held all of the 
ugly features of these typical examples—all traceable to the common 
causative factor of man’s inhumanity to man. 
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One may say, “what can these lowly people do against the might 
of the nations that hold them in thrall?” Who can tell? A con- 
siousness of human dignity, of self-respect, of self-determination 
is awakening and growing in the hearts and minds of these millions. 
Spirit can accomplish much. The strength of each can be the strength 
of ten. Even if the overlords have might on their side down-trodden 
humanity has right on its side. And in the conflict in and for the minds 
and souls of men that must inevitably come and increase as a conse- 
quence of continued colonial and imperialistic abuses seeds of hatred 
will be sown that can grow into a harvest full ripe—a crop of con- 
flict that will set the clock of civilization back by centuries if noth- 
ing more. If on the other hand, the beggared condition of these 
lowly peoples—suffering ‘the four enemies of man the world around: 
illiteracy, poverty, disease and misgovernment’’ (according to W. O. 
Douglass )—awakens in the minds and hearts of their more privileged 
brothers a consciousness of the oneness of humanity and the imperative 
need for understanding, sympathy and justice toward them culminating 
in a program of amelioration, the clock of man’s social and spiritual 
evolution will be set forward by as much. 

The worms of humanity are turning. They may march toward the 
Russian Kremlin for succor; but they may also stage a match of the 
spirit against all kremlins of imperialism everywhere. 


Yes, the worms of humanity are turning and they comprise two- 
thirds of the population of the world! 


—A.O'H.W. 
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